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The  First  Essential  Step 


LETTERS 


"EDUCATION"  of  some  sort  has  been  prescribed  as  the  panacea 
for  most  of  the  recognized  problems  of  mankind.  Certainly  every 
agitator  for  conservation  of  our  living  outdoor  resources  has  point- 
ed to  "education"  as  the  sine  qua  non.  As  to  just  who  is  to  be  edu- 
cated, and  what  is  to  be  taught,  however,  proponents  of  "conserva- 
tion education"  are  vague  if  not  occasionally  downright  confused. 

Hundreds  of  thousands  of  people  of  all  ages  in  Virginia  actively 
seek  outdoor  recreation.  Most  of  them  are  city  or  suburb  born,  a 
generation  or  two  removed  from  the  land,  and  lacking  real  firsthand 
acquaintance  with  the  outdoors  and  its  resources.  At  their  level  of 
experience  they  need  to  learn  rudimentary  skills  that  will  enable  them 
to  get  the  satisfaction  and  enjoyment  they  seek  from  their  recrea- 
tional use  of  the  outdoors.  But  is  the  acquiring  of  such  skills  and 
interests  "conservation  education"?  Some  conservation  leaders,  who 
have  spent  a  lifetime  "on  the  line"  fighting  forest  fires,  gully 
erosion  and  market  hunters,  declare  flatly  that  it  is  no  such  thing. 
And  they  happen  to  be  dead  wrong. 

A  Chinese  proverb  reminds  us  that  even  the  longest  journey  be- 
gins with  a  single  step,  which  is  perhaps  only  a  way  of  stating  one 
of  the  most  widely  accepted  principles  of  the  educative  process,  e.g., 
the  necessity  of  beginning  at  the  experience  level  of  each  learner. 

Outdoor  recreation  has  a  distinct  "leading  on"  quality  that  re- 
sults in  lifelong  interests  through  which  one  regains  contact  with 
the  land  from  which  he  sprang,  and  by  which  concern  for  the 
care  and  wise  use  of  this  land  is  deepened.  A  beauty  that  needs  no 
interpretation  may  be  sensed,  a  tension  eased,  a  satisfaction  felt; 
and  then  a  thousand  things  are  seen  that  do  not  explain  themselves. 
The  naturalist,  ecologist,  conservationist,  or  other  trained  mind, 
can  lead  one  farther  in  search  of  answers,  if  that  is  the  journey  one 
wishes  to  take.  Acquiring  hunting,  fishing,  boating,  hiking  and 
camping  skills — deriving  fun  and  fitness  from  vigorous  outdoor 
sports — are  merely  first  steps;  but  a  first  step  must  be  taken. 

We  all  talk,  preach  and  harangue  too  much,  filling  time  and 
space  with  words  to  the  detriment  of  understanding.  And  we  listen 
too  much,  to  others  and  to  ourselves.  To  find  meanings  that  lie 
buried  under  the  rhetoric  we  need  to  seek  occasionally  the  reality 
of  muscle  and  fatigue,  of  organ  and  sensory  preception.  This  is 
why  the  outdoor  life  appeals,  even  when  it  is  experienced  only 
briefly  and  under  somewhat  simulated  conditions.  Today  most  of 
us  look  to  the  land  not  as  the  immediate  source  of  our  sustenance. 
Production  of  food,  wood  and  fiber  we  leave  pretty  much  to 
specialists.  But  we  do  look  to  the  land  and  its  wildlife  resources  for 
experiences  that  add  a  dimension  of  quality  to  human  life.  As 
Dean  Hardy  L.  Shirley  of  the  State  University  College  of  Forestry 
at  Syracuse  said  recently:  "Our  outdoor  recreation  should  some- 
how bring  us  better  understanding  of  nature  and  man,  a  feeling  of 
attunement  to  our  environment,  a  joy  in  its  wonder  and  beauty, 
and  a  feeling  of  oneness  with  God  and  His  universe." 

Overcoming  the  dead  weight  of  public  apathy  toward  the  wildlife 
and  other  natural  resources  of  the  land  is  the  first  goal  of  "con- 
servation education."  Teaching  the  skills  and  appreciations  that 
bring  real  benefits  and  satisfactions  from  outdoor  experiences  is 
the  first  and  therefore  most  essential  step  in  the  journey  toward 
that  objective.  Good  leadership  in  the  field  of  outdoor  recreation  is 
good  conservation  leadership.  Education  for  outdoor  recreation  is 
essential  "conservation  education"  today,  the  views  of  many  old- 
guard  crusaders  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding! — J.  F.  Mc. 


Enjoys   Pocahontas  Area  Gunning 

ON  11  December  1%4,  two  friends  and  I  had 
the  fine  opportunity  to  gun  the  Pocahontas 
Wildfowl  Management  Area,  Back  Bay,  Vir- 
ginia. 

The  accommodations  were  among  the  finest 
that  I  have  ever  seen,  and  everything,  in- 
cluding blind,  boat  and  decoys,  was  first 
class.  A  lot  of  time  and  effort  plus  money 
have  gone  into  making  this  possible,  and  the 
Commission  should  be  congratulated  and  feel 
proud  of  a  job  well  done. 

Mr.  Whitehurst,  the  guide  for  the  Little 
Cove  blinds,  was  extremely  capable,  knowl- 
edgeable and  friendly  and  helped  to  make 
this  a  memorable  experience.  The  Manage- 
ment is  indeed  fortunate  to  have  such  person- 
nel. 

With  the  thousands  upon  thousands  of 
snow  geese  in  the  area,  consideration  should 
be  given  to  placing  them  on  the  open  list 
next  season.  Also,  boats  could  be  made 
available  at  cost  with  or  without  motors  to 
those  who  wish  to  shoot  the  Trojan  Marsh. 

I  surely  hope  the  program  at  Back  Bay  is 
continued,  and  expanded  if  possible,  so  that 
others  might  enjoy  duck  and  goose  shooting 
at    a    reasonable    cost. 

Charles  E.   Graver 
Fort   Lee 

His  Master's  Voice 

WHILE  striper  fishing  on  the  Potomac,  I 
came  across  a  little  story  I  think  you  may 
like   for   Virginia   Wildlife. 

It  seems  that  a  fellow  released  his  pack  of 
coon  dogs  one  night  along  the  Virginia  shore 
of  the  Potomac  River  near  Coles  Point.  It  was 
a  good  pack  of  dogs,  trained  to  respond  to 
the    hunter's    horn. 

When  the  hunter  signalled  the  end  of  the 
hunt  with  a  blast  on  his  horn,  all  but  one 
of  his  dogs,  a  two-year-old  redbone  puppy, 
responded  to  his  call.  The  pup  never  did  come 
in  and  the  hunter  was  obliged  to  leave  with- 
out  him. 

Two  days  later,  William  Bowen,  an  oyster- 
man  from  Coles  Point,  was  longing  oysters 
in  the  Potomac  when  he  noticed  a  hound 
dog  on  a  small  rocky  island  known  as  Ragged 
Point  Lighthouse.  Sure  enough,  it  was  the 
AWOL  pup.  Seems  that  the  pooch  swam 
about  a  mile  through  the  swirling  waters  of 
the  Potomac  to  respond  to  the  lighthouse  horn 
which    sounds    much    like    his    master's. 

1  was  real  pleased  to  see  the  courageous  ap- 
proach taken  when  hunting  season  was  open- 
ed despite  dry  woods.  I  hope  the  hunters 
prove  worthy  of  this  confidence.  It  may  be 
a  good  idea  to  steal  a  page  from  an  approach 
used  in  similar  circumstances  in  Missouri 
recently.  They  urged  hunters  to  carry  shovel, 
rake  and  jug  of  water  in  their  autos  to  fight 
fires   if   they   came    across   them. 

Jack    Randolph 
Petersburg 

(Continued  on  page  27) 


A  Message 
For  Biologists 


By  STEWART  L.  UDALL 

Secretary   of   the   Interior 


HISTORY  will  give  a  name  to  the  time  in  which  we  live 
just  as  it  has  for  the  Ice  Age,  the  Iron  Age,  and 
other  periods  of  the  past.  Our  time  has  already  been 
labeled  the  Atomic  Age  and  the  Space  Age.  To  my  way  of 
thinking,  it  will  more  likely  be  known  as  the  Era  of  Ecology. 
As  history  moves  on,  our  time  will  be  known  as  the  age  in 
which  man  learned  to  admit  that  he  is  part  of  the  balance 
of  nature — the  age  in  which  man  began  to  assess  the 
negative  as  well  as  the  positive  sides  of  his  actions — the 
age  in  which  man  joined  his  perspective  on  technology  with 
a  perspective  on  his  environment. 

Man's  advances  indeed  have  been  rapid  and  successful,  so 
much  so  that  we  speak  of  the  Scientific  Revolution  follow- 
ing on  the  heels  of  the  Industrial  Revolution.  We  can  be 
proud  that  man's  ingenuity  has  fashioned  food  and  fibre, 
energy  and  power,  tools  and  comforts.  But  there  is  always 
a  price — the  inexorable  reaction  that  follows  upon  action. 

The  automobile  and  the  individual  mobility  it  permits 
has  brought  us  an  urban  way  of  life,  and  it  has  also  brought 
us  a  smog  problem;  removal  of  minerals  from  the  earth 
has  yielded  both  energy  and  materials  for  the  mighty  works 
of  man,  but  it  has  left  gaping  landscapes  and  polluted 
streams;  insecticides  and  fertilizers  protect  our  health  and 
provide  an  overabundance  of  food,  but  at  the  same  time 
they  endanger  our  wildlife  and  its  habitat. 

Man's  ability  to  move  forward  has  depended  always 
upon  his  ability  to  use  and  control  his  environment.  Prog- 
ress by  definition  means  alteration.  Alterations  are  in 
themselves  forces — impacts  which  direct  the  future  and  the 
path  by  which  the  future  will  evolve.  The  challenge  we 
face  therefore,  and  which  we  have  accepted  to  a  degree,  is 
twofold —  to  develop  alternate  ways  for  achieving  our  goals 
and  to  make  between  alternates  the  choices  that  guarantee 
our  best  future.  In  meeting  this  challenge  the  biologist  must 
play  a  key  role. 

As  we  go  further  into  the  development  of  resources  and 
the  use  of  environment,  we  realize  how  deep  our  ignorance 
really  is.  The  gross  beneficial  results  of  resource  use  are 
easily    known,    as   are   the    major   negative    reactions.    The 


We  are  sfill   learning  the  roles  of  living  things  in  the  ecological 
entirety    of    our    environment.    Until    these    roles    are    understood, 
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more  subtle  and  indirect  favorable  impacts  are  more  dif- 
ficult to  identify  and  assess.  The  subtle  and  small  cumulative 
negative  effects  are  often  completely  overlooked.  In  many 
cases  we  are  only  just  recently  being  made  aware  of  their 
existence.  For  example,  the  significance  of  pesticidal  chemi- 
cals in  the  environment  and  in  the  bodies  of  vertebrates 
and  invertebrates  is  largely  unknown.  Although  we  know 
that  residue  levels  increase  progressively  and  dramatically 
from  step  to  step  through  parts  of  the  food  chain,  little  is 
known  about  the  ultimate  fate  of  persistent  pesticides  and 
the  manner  in  which  they  may  be  transferred  in  the  en- 
vironment. 

Rachel  Carson  recognized  this  in  Silent  Spring  when  she 
stated,  "Although  the  sudden  death  of  thousands  of  fish 
or  crustaceans  in  some  stream  or  pond  as  the  direct  and 
visible  effect  of  insect  control  is  dramatic  and  alarming, 
the  unseen  and  as  yet  largely  unknown  and  unmeasurable 
effects  of  pesticides  reaching  estuaries  indirectly  in  streams 
and  rivers  may  in  the  end  be  more  disastrous.  .  .  .  We 
know  that  pesticides  contained  in  runoff  from  farms  and 
forests  are  now  being  carried  to  the  sea  in  the  waters  of 
many  and  perhaps  all  of  the  major  rivers — even  though  we 
do  not  know  the  identity  of  all  the  chemicals  or  their  total 
quantity." 

In  the  pesticide  controversy,  our  knowledge  must  be 
broadened.  We  must  gain  a  true  understanding  of  the 
effects  of  pesticidal  chemicals  on  human  health  and  on  wel- 
fare of  natural  populations.  This  is  no  easy  task.  The  de- 
cision maker  faces  strong  vested  interests  resisting  change 
in  patterns  of  pest  control.  Without  clear  evidence  of  over- 
all harm,  the  decision  makers  are  in  a  difficult  spot  to 
chart  a  new  course  of  action  away  from  the  heavy  use  of 
persistent  pesticides. 

You,  the  nation's  biologists,  must  play  a  key  role  in 
lifting  us  out  of  our  ignorance.  You  must  provide  sources 
of  information  which  will  give  guidance  as  to  the  better 
procedures  to  follow  in  the  future.  You  should  go  after  this 
task  with  new  effort.  You  must  tell  us  what  is  needed,  what 
it  will  cost,  and  how  long  the  research  might  take.  You 
should  also  recommend  interim  courses  of  action  based  on 
present   knowledge. 

Not  only  do  we  find  our  knowledge  lacking  with  respect 
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Commission  photos  by  Kesteloo 
even    our   objectives   in   altering   and    controlling    the   environment 
cannot    truly    be    defined. 


to  specific  environmental  details  but.  more  fundamentally, 
we  even  find  our  knowledge  lacking  in  the  area  of  objec- 
tives. What  are  we  really  after?  Professor  Marston  Bates, 
scientist  and  author,  poses  the  question,  "But  what  good 
is  a  butterfly?"  and  he  answers  it  by  asking  man,  "What 
good  are  you?"  He  further  suggests  a  better  question — 
"What  is  the  butterfly's  role  in  the  total  economy  of  na- 
ture?" 

We  are  still  learning  the  roles  of  living  things,  and  until 
we  understand  these  roles  our  objectives  cannot  truly  be 
defined.  Many  a  creature  once  dismissed  as  insignificant 
has  taken  its  place  in  our  understanding  as  a  necessary  link 
along  the  path  to  some  higher,  more  complex  form  of  life. 
We  tend  to  view  living  forms  in  relation  to  their  useful- 
ness to  man.  But  more  and  more,  research  is  coming  up 
with  evidence  that  very  few  forms  of  life  are  truly  "dis- 
pensable." 

It  is  true  that  our  objectives  include  food  supplies  of  good 
quality  produced  without  economic  sacrifice,  adequate  pro- 
duction of  timber  and  fibre,  adequate  energy  and  power, 
and  sufficient  water  and  minerals.  At  the  same  time,  we 
want  to  insure  in  the  future  that  we  have  an  out-of-doors 
which  is  esthetically  pleasing,  that  is,  a  suitable  habitat  for 
natural  populations,  a  place  that  provides  recreational  op- 
portunities to  man,  and  that  will  keep  in  mind  our  future 
as  well  as  our  past.  In  maintaining  this  balance  there  are 
some  hard  decisions  to  be  made.  These  decisions  should  be 
backed  up  with  the  maximum  flexibility  of  alternate  choices 
for  achieving  the  end  result.  As  many  alternates  as  pos- 
sible should  be  based  on  the  ecology  itself. 

Francis  Bacon  once  observed,  "We  cannot  command  na- 
ture except  by  obeying  her."  The  wise  import  of  these 
words  has  been  obscured  during  the  budding  spurt  of  our 
technology.  In  the  flush  of  first  knowledge,  we  have 
imagined  that  we  could  control  without  obeying.  As  we 
survey  now  the  results  of  waning  wetlands,  persistent  pesti- 
cides, smog-filled  air,  and  troubled  water,  we  are  facing  the 
realization  that  only  by  working  with  nature  in  her  ecologi- 
cal entirety  will  man  realize  his  highest  potential  in  the 
scheme  of  things.  Ethical,  esthetic,  and  utilitarian  reasons 
all  support  the  efforts  to  conserve  the  diversity  of  nature. 
This  is  good  and  right  for  the  diversity  will  guarantee  fu- 


ture generations  the  richness  and  satisfaction  which  a  nar- 
rower,  more  man-centered   universe   would   deny   them. 

The  biological  profession  must  assist  in  seeking  these 
new  ways  of  control,  these  ecological  alternates  which  will 
permit  wise  choices  to  be  made,  these  ways  in  which  na- 
ture can  be  commanded   through   obedience. 

We  already  have  some  precedence  for  effective  action  by 
the  scientific  community.  Scientists  have  been  foremost 
in  stressing  the  need  to  save  a  living  remnant  of  the  virgin 
wilderness  to  insure  future  generations  a  small  remem- 
brance of  this  country  as  it  was  in  pre-white  man  days.  The 
ecologists'  need  for  untouched  areas  was  an  effective  argu- 
ment in  this  battle  and  was  one  of  the  reasons  that  the 
Wilderness  Bill  was  recently  passed  and  signed  into  law. 
Let  us  continue  to  be  imaginative  in  actions  that  recognize 
our  ecological  heritage  and  unity. 

Perhaps  the  most  important  message  I  can  leave  with  you, 
however,  is  that  you  should  speak  out  directly  and  frank- 
ly on  what  you  know  about  evolving  controversies  that  con- 
cern our  environmental  problems.  You  cannot  assume  that 
your  scientific  papers  and  detailed  knowledge  about  en- 
vironmental pollution,  about  pesticide  persistence,  or  about 
ecological  impacts  are  reaching  the  decision  makers  or  hav- 
ing an  impact  on  the  top  people  in  Government  and  in  in- 
dustry. Too  few  people  other  than  biologists  yet  realize 
that  man  manages  to  rule  a  world  wherein  he  is  only  a 
tiny  part  of  the  abundant  living  complex.  The  invisible 
amoeba,  the  brilliant  monarch  butterfly,  the  acres  of  green 
plankton,  and  the  jewelled  hummingbird  all  spin  a  con- 
tinuous cycle  of  life  and  regeneration.  Only  by  examin- 
ing the  biological  communities  of  our  silent  forests,  of  our 
gaudy  coral  reefs,  of  our  grasslands,  deserts,  and  seas  can 
man  discover  his  own  place  in  the  natural  scheme  of  things. 

You  are  the  people  who  must  spread  this  Gospel.  You 
who  know  are  the  only  ones  who  are  able  to  disseminate 
that  knowledge  widely.  Don't  wait  to  be  asked.  Offer  your 
information  as  soon  as  it  is  available.  Interpret  what  you 
know  so  that  your  information  is  understandable  and 
logical  to  people  with  practical  minds.  History  has  shown 
us  that  no  great  social  goals  have  ever  been  achieved  until 
the  need  for  them  was  sufficiently  understood  by  the  man 
in  the  street.  Your  interpretations,  controversial  as  they  may 
be,  are  far  superior  to  unfounded  rumor  and  misconcep- 
tions. 

With  constantly  mounting  population  pressures  the  con- 
servation fight  will  never  be  won.  It  can  only  be  regarded 
as  a  continuing  crusade.  Each  day  brings  new  opportunities 
for  our  resource  base.  It  also  brings  new  challenges,  new 
counter-pressures,  and  new  arenas  of  crying  need  for  action. 

Everywhere  there  is  an  awakened  conservation  con- 
science, and  the  still  small  voices  that  provide  the  yeast  in 
world-wide  movements  must  continue  to  be  nurtured.  If  you, 
and  others  like  you,  can  contribute  to  a  world-wide  aware- 
ness, a  universal  concern,  a  sense  of  global  stewardship, 
then  the  great  chain  of  life  that  holds  our  own  destiny  will 
endure. 

With  the  ultimate  weapons  against  nature  now  possessed 
by  man,  only  a  conscious  and  directed  effort  to  contain 
them  will  guarantee  man's  future.  A  modified  version  of 
man's  status  in  a  modified  world  of  nature  may  be  the 
only  possible  answer.  The  whole  world  of  nature  is  hold- 
ing its  breath,  and  time  is  running  out.  If  you  who  work 
with,  and  have  the  primary  responsibility  for,  knowledge 
of  the  living  world  do  not  act,  who  will? 
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STREAM    BOTTOM    SAMPLING 


By  EUGENE  W.  SURBER 
Fish  Research  Biologist 


RESEARCH  BIOLOGIST  DISCUSSES  STREAM  BOTTOM  SAMPLING  AND  ITS  USE  IN 
VIRGINIA'S  CURRENT  DINGELL-JOHNSON  PROJECT  F-14-R,  A  THREE-YEAR  COM- 
PREHENSIVE STUDY  OF  THE  SHENANDOAH  RIVER  SPORT  FISHERY. 


MANY  of  us  have  experienced  the  family  doctor's 
tongue  depressor,  the  dentist's  drill,  or  the  surgeon's 
scalpel,  but  how  many  of  us  are  familiar  with  the 
tools  our  "fish  doctors"  use  in  diagnosing  the  condition  of 
fishing  waters  and  fish  populations?  Streams  and  fish  get 
sick  too.  They  require  periodic  check-ups.  sometimes  a 
little  first  aid  for  minor  ills,  and  sometimes  drastic  meas- 
ures to  bring  the  patient  around.  Fish,  after  all,  are  living 
organisms  and  as  such  are  subject  to  a  wide  variety  of 
ailments  and  are  dependent  on  a  healthy  environment  for 
their  own  good  health.  This  article,  and  several  which  will 
follow  in  subsequent  issues  of  Virginia  Wildlife,  will 
describe  some  of  the  tools  and  techniques  our  fishery 
biologists  use  in  diagnosing  and  treating  such  fishing 
waters. 

The  quality  of  water  flowing  by  a  given  station  on  a 
stream  is  reflected  by  the  kinds  of  bottom  animals  living 
there.  Streams  with  riffles,  stretches  where  the  flow  drops 
rapidly  over  gravel  and  larger  stones,  are  particularly  suited 
for  the  study  of  water  quality  through  the  use  of  a  stream 
square  foot   bottom  sampler. 

This  piece  of  apparatus  (figure  1)  consists  of  a  square 
frame  of  brass,  one  foot  square,  hinged  to  another  square 
foot  frame  to  which  a  net  is  attached  for  the  capture  of 
bottom  animals  carried  into  it  by  the  current.  The  person 
taking  the  sample  holds  the  net  frame  that  is  placed  over  a 
selected  area  of  the  bottom.  As  stones  within  the  enclosed 
square  foot  of  bottom  are  moved,  such  fish  food  animals  as 
the  nymphs  of  mayflies,  stoneflies,  damselflies  and  dragon- 
flies;  the  larvae  of  caddisflies,  hellgrammites,  parnid  bee- 
tles, midgeflies,  aquatic  moths,  and  snipe  flies,  snails, 
fingernail  clams,  crayfish,  fresh-water  shrimp,  and  aquatic 
earthworms;  and  many  other  kinds  of  animals  are  swept 
into  the  net  by  the  current. 


If  the  water  is  in  good  condition  or  unjwlluted,  the 
number  of  species  collected  in  a  single  sample  may  exceed 
twenty.  The  riffles  of  clean  streams  invariably  contain  a 
variety  of  mayflies,  caddisflies.  stoneflies.  midgeflies.  and 
organisms  that  feed  upon  them  such  as  hellgrammites. 
crayfish,   predacious  stonefly   and  damselfly   nymphs. 

Pollution  by  domestic  sewage  may  fertilize  a  stream  to 
the  point  at  which  certain  kinds  of  animals  become  very 
abundant.  Sometimes  caddisfly  larvae,  midgefly  larvae, 
aquatic  earthworms  and  fingernail  clams  become  very 
numerous,  numbering  into  the  thousands  to  the  square  foot. 
Water  pollution  biologists  suspect  pollution  by  organic 
matter  when  they  find  unbalanced  populations  of  bottom 
animals,  or  individuals  of  a  single  species  numbering  in 
excess   of   500   to   the   square  foot. 

Aquatic  earthworms  (Limnodrilus  and  Tubifex)  some- 
times become  very  abundant.  For  example,  the  writer  once 
took  an  Ekman  dredge  sample  from  the  Detroit  River  be- 
low the  mouth  of  the  Rouge  River  that  contained  180.000 
tube  worms  [Limnodrilus  and  Tubifex)  per  square  foot. 
The  reason  they  become  so  numerous  is  the  lack  of 
predation  by  their  normal  enemies,  when  the  presence  of 
toxic  chemicals  such  as  zinc,  copper,  DDT,  endrin,  cyanides, 
or  hexavalent  chromium,  have  eliminated  sensitive  predators 
such  as  crayfish,  hellgrammites.  and  stoneflies.  The  continu- 
ous exposure  of  bottom  animals  to  small  concentrations  of 
toxic  chemicals  is  most  damaging.  Therefore,  in  the  bottom 
animals  of  our  streams,  we  have  continuous  recorders  of 
chemical  conditions  that  prevail  day  after  day,  month  after 
month.  Many  of  them  cannot  swim  away  from  pollution 
as  do  fish,  and  when  they  drift  with  the  chemical  that  dis- 
lodges them,  they  are  usually  killed  anyway.  Oxygen- 
depleting  organic  materials  such  as  sewage  and  paper 
mill,    dairy,   tannery   and   slaughterhouse   wastes   also   may 
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create  adverse  biological  conditions. 

The  hardiness  of  aquatic  earthworms  to  toxic  chemicals 
is  truly  amazing.  On  one  occasion  in  a  stream  near  Flint. 
Michigan,  Limnodrilus  and  Tubifex  survived  a  slug  of 
cyanides  passing  down  the  stream  estimated  at  40  parts 
per  million  at  its  peak.  This  slug  destroyed  all  fish  in  the 
stream,  but  not  all  of  the  bottom  animals,  for  some  such 
as  fingernail  clams  (capable  of  "clamming  up")  survived 
even  this  high  concentration.  Biologists  know  enough  about 
most  of  these  animals  to  classify  them  as  to  whether  they 
are  sensitive  to  pollution,  tolerant  of  it,  or  somewhere  in 
between.  The  classes  are  designated  '"tolerant,"  '"faculta- 
tive," "intolerant." 

Bottom  sampling  also  affords  a  means  of  classifying 
streams  (or  lakes)  regarding  their  natural  productivity. 
During  the  period  August  25,  1933,  to  September  9,  1935, 
the  writer  sampled  the  riffles  of  a  hard-water,  lowland, 
spring-fed  trout  stream  ( Big  Spring  Creek,  Loudoun 
County ) ,  and  it  was  determined  that  the  average  wet  weight 
of  bottom  animals  per  square  foot  was  5.047  grams  per 
square  foot  during  the  first  year  of  monthly  sampling,  and 
6.695  grams  during  the  succeeding  year.  This  was  a  rich 
stream,  its  riffles  producing  (first  year)  an  average  daily 
standing  crop  of  fish  food  animals  amounting  to  485.8 
pounds  per  acre.  In  these  samples  the  scud  or  fresh-water 
shrimp  was  the  predominating  animal  and  in  some  months 
they  averaged  as  high  as   1,000  per  square  foot. 

During  the  period  August  27,  1935,  to  August  24,  1937, 
St.  Mary's  River,  a  Blue  Ridge  mountain  soft-water  stream 
in  Augusta  County,  was  sampled  in  the  same  manner  with 
the  stream  square  foot  bottom  sampler.  The  riffles  of  this 
mountain  stream  averaged  1.12  grams  wet  weight  of  bottom 
animals  per  square  foot  in  1936,  and  1.06  grams  (101.8 
lbs. /acre )    in   1937.  The  productivity  was  only  about  one- 


fifth   llic  pi'oduclivily   of  the  liard-water  trout  stream. 

Bass  Streams  More  Productive 

How  does  the  productivity  of  such  trout  streams  compare 
with  the  productivity  of  the  larger  warm-water  smallmouth 
bass   streams   such    as   the   Shenandoah? 

Stream  square  foot  bottom  samples  collected  by  John 
Tackett  of  the  Water  Control  Board,  in  late  October  1963 
from  the  Shenandoah  River,  and  turned  over  to  me  for 
study,  revealed  something  of  the  ultimate  capacity  of  a 
hard-water  river  to  produce  bottom  animals.  These  samples 
were  collected  after  a  prolonged  drought,  and  probably 
represent  close  to  the  maximum  capability  of  a  hard-water 
river  ( hardness  due  mainly  to  calcium  and  magnesium 
carbonates )    to  produce  fish  food. 

Wet  weights  of  the  animals  determined  after  drying  for 
one  minute  on  blotting  paper  show  quantities  of  animals 
present  in  individual  samples  ranging  up  to  30  grams  to 
the  square  foot.  Translated  into  pounds  per  acre,  this 
amounts  to  0.066  lb.  x  43,560  (square  feet  in  one  acre), 
or  2,875  pounds  per  acre — a  standing  crop  of  potential  fish 
food  ///  the  riffles,  of  over  a  ton  to  the  acre! 

Thus  it  may  be  seen  that  a  few  quantitative  samples  can 
reveal  much  information  about  a  stream,  but  that  is  not  all. 
If  there  have  been  comparable  data  collected  in  the  past, 
one  can  tell  whether  a  stream  has  improved  or  deteriorated. 

The  data  for  four  stations  above  Front  Royal  on  the 
South  Fork  of  the  Shenandoah  River  and  three  stations 
below  on  the  main  stem  of  the  Shenandoah  River  are  given 
in  Table  1  on  page  22.  In  this  table  the  bottom  animals  have 
been  designated  as  pollution-tolerant  (P);  facultative  (F), 
or  able  to  adapt  to  mildly  polluted  conditions;  and  clean- 
water  ( C ) .  or  intolerant  of  pollution.  A  large  industrial 
plant  located  at  Front  Royal  produces  wastes  which,  if 
not  adequately  treated,  can  destroy  all  bottom  animals  in 
the  Shenandoah  River  below  it.  What  does  the  data  for 
October  1963  tell  about  river  conditions  at  that  time? 

Good  species  diversity  at  all  stations  is  apparent.  Nine- 
teen or  more  species  are  present  at  each  of  the  four  stations 
above  Front  Royal,  and  from  16  to  20  species  occur  at 
the  three  stations  downstream.  Of  particular  interest  is  the 
fact  that  10  miles  below  Front  Royal  there  are  more  species 
than  30  miles  below  at  Castleman's  Ferry.  How  is  this 
possible?  Some  drift  of  organisms  has  undoubtedly  occur- 
red from  the  heavily  populated  riffles  upstream  into  the 
Morgan's  Ford  area.  The  fingernail  clams,  Sphaerium,  and 
the  snail,  Nitocris,  very  common  above  Front  Royal  down 
to  the  Riverside  Bridge,  do  not  occur  below  that  point. 
Here  the  bottom  sampler  was  instrumental  in  locating  a 
source  of  pollution  not  heretofore  known  to  exist,  tentative- 
ly identified  as  wastes  from  an  abandoned  sulfuric  acid 
plant. 

The  nymphs  of  mayflies,  very  valuable  as  fish  food  be- 
cause of  their  slow  emergence  and  habit  of  ovipositing  on 
the  water  or  in  it  on  sticks  and  stones,  are  few  in  number 
below  Front  Royal,  but  their  numbers  increase  some  30 
miles  downstream. 

How  do  things  look  over  all?  The  populations  of  animals 
are  high  at  stations  above  and  below  Front  Royal.  In  num- 
ber and  weight,  the  larvae  of  caddisflies  and  hellgrammites 
make  up  the  bulk  of  the  weight  of  desirable  organisms. 
The  larvae  of  Elmid  beetles  and  Tendipedidae  (midgeflies) 

(Continued   on    page   22) 
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By   VAGN   FLYGER 
College  Park.  Maryland 
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The   Sika 
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ly    fine    sllta    buck.    Sika    racks    do    not    ordinarily    at+ain 
size    of    those     of    native    deer. 


"HEX  the  name  Chincoteague  is  mentioned,  most  peo- 
ple visualize  herds  of  spotted  wild  ponies  and  flocks 
of  wild  waterfowl.  Ponies  and  waterfowl  are  the 
trademark  of  the  Chincoteague  National  Waterfowl  Refuge, 
but  it  also  has  another  claim  to  fame,  a  large  herd  of  Sika 
deer. 

Where  did  they  come  from?  Certainly  not  from  a  wreck- 
ed pirate  ship  which  legends  say  brought  the  ponies. 

Sika  deer,  which  are  close  relatives  of  elk,  are  natives  of 
Japan.  Manchuria.  Korea,  and  adjacent  China.  (Sika,  by 
the  way,  means  "deer"  in  the  Japanese  language.)  These 
deer  are  easily  raised  in  captivity  and  therefore  have  been 
for  sale  by  animal  dealers  for  many  years.  In  1927,  an 
owner  of  five  Sikas  grew  tired  of  caring  for  his  pets  and 
turned  them  loose  on  the  Maryland  portion  of  Assateague 
Island. 

The  northern  part  of  Assateague  was  (and  still  is)  barren 
sand  which  offered  little  nourishment  to  the  deer.  For  this 
reason,  the  deer  moved  down  into  the  vegetated  Virginia 
section,  which  later  became  the  Chincoteague  National 
Waterfowl  Refuge.  There  they  prospered  and  multiplied 
and  today  the  herd  numbers  several  thousand  animals. 

Because  of  good  food  and  protection,  the  Sikas  became 
too  abundant.  They  were  consuming  forest  growth  faster 
than  it  was  growing  and  eating  most  of  the  food  planted 
for  waterfowl.  The  situation  was  getting  bad!  Not  only  were 
the  deer  beginning  to  threaten  waterfowl  management  but 
they  were  also  in  danger  of  eating  themselves  out  of  house 
and  home,  which  would  only  result  in  a  mass  dieoff  of 
deer.  Such  a  dieoff  occurred  in  Maryland's  Sika  deer  herd 
in   1957. 

Mr.  Charles  Noble,  the  refuge  manager,  realizing  that 
something  had  to  be  done,  suggested  that  sportsmen  be 
permitted  to  remove  the  excess  deer.  Not  only  would  this 
help  the  waterfowl  food  situation  and  the  deer  themselves, 
but  it  would  afford  pleasant  recreation  for  some  of  Vir- 
ginia's hunters.  After  a  great  deal  of  work  on  Mr.  Noble's 
part,  the  season  was  arranged  by  the  Virginia  Commission 
of  Game  and  Inland  Fisheries  and  the  U.  S.  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Service. 

The  Sika  deer  season  ran  from  Monday,  October  5, 
through  Saturday,  October  11,  1964.  About  400  hunters 
took  part  in  the  activity  and  harvested  237  deer  of  both 
sexes.  The  hunt  was  an  unqualified  success  but  some  people 
asked  why  the  season  was  held  at  such  an  early  date. 

Mr.  Noble  answered.  "All  the  disturbance  by  hunters 
shooting  and  crashing  through  the  woods  must  be  finish- 
ed before  the  waterfowl  arrive.  We  don't  want  to  frighten 
them  away  from  the  refuge." 

Hunters  brought  their  deer  to  a  central  checking  station, 
where  they  were  examined  by  a  biologist  from  the  Uni- 
versity of  Maryland  and  the  Virginia  Commission  of  Game 
and  Inland   Fisheries.  These  men   found  the  deer  to  be  in 


Associate  Professor  at  the  University  of  Maryland,  Mr.  Flyger  has  been 
studying  Sika  deer,  in  Maryland  for  eight  years.  This  article  is  based  upon 
his   work   at  ChincoteaKue  during  the   1964   Sika   deer  season. 
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excellent  shape  with  much  hody  fat  and  no  apparent  signs 
of  diseases  or  parasites. 

Sika  deer  differ  so  greatly  from  our  native  white-tailed 
or  Virginia  deer  that  the  two  species  are  not  easily  con- 
fused. In  many  ways  Sikas  resemble  small  elk.  They  are 
darker  than  whitetails.  have  shorter  legs,  and  the  antlers  of 
the  males  are  much   straighter. 

Instead  of  the  conspicuous  white  tail,  so  characteristic  of 
our  native  deer,  the  Sika  has  almost  no  tail.  Instead,  it 
has  white  hairs  on  the  rump  which  are  spread  out  fan  wise 
when  the  animal  is  alarmed.  Both  sexes  of  all  ages  have 
spots  on  their  flanks  ( much  like  whitetail  fawns )  which 
are  most  conspicuous  in   the  summer  pelage. 

Sikas  are  about  half  the  size  of  whitetails.  The  largest 
male  Sika  examined  during  the  open  season  weighed  148 
pounds,  and  the  largest  female  weighed  93  pounds  (both 
live  weight). 

When  Sikas  run  they  do  so  with  odd  stiff-legged  hops, 
giving  the  impression  that  the  animals  have  bed  springs 
attached  to  their  feet.  Sika  deer  also  make  a  bird-like  chirp 


when  alarmed,  and  during  the  mating  season  (October  and 
November)  the  males  utter  bloodcurdling  screams  at  night. 
White-tailed  deer  are  mute  except  for  an  occasional  snort 
when  alarmed. 

Our  new  deer  citizens  seem  well  established  and  will 
probably  contribute  much  more  enjoyment  to  hunters  and 
visitors  to  the  refuge.  Possibly  Sika  deer  hunting  will  be- 
come an  annual  event  for  the  Chincoteague  refuge  similar 
to  the  annual  pony  penning  day. 

Readers  who  wish  to  see  these  deer  can  easily  do  so  by 
driving  to  Chincoteague.  A  new  bridge  connects  Chinco- 
teague Island  with  Assateague  Island  where  the  deer  and 
wild  ponies  live.  The  deer  usually  spend  the  day  in  the 
woods  sleeping,  but  just  before  dusk  they  move  about  and 
come  out  to  the  road  where  they  can  be  seen.  The  refuge 
is  also  an  excellent  place  to  see  birds  of  many  kinds, 
especially  waterfowl.  So.  bring  binoculars  and  a  bird 
identification  book.  In  the  summer  swimming  is  permitted 
from  the  public  beach.  Sometimes  the  surf  fishing  is  excel- 
lent and  beach  combing  for  shells  is  always  good. 


The    ladies    shared    in    the    Sika    harvest. 
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Game  Management 
at  Kerr  Reservoir 


By  W.   ALAN  GUTHRIE 
District   Came   BioJof^ist 


MOST  Virginia  residents  are  familiar  with  Kerr  Reser- 
voir, and  when  this  area  is  mentioned  someone  in 
the  crowd  can  usually  come  up  with  a  good  "fish 
story."  He  will  tell  you  about  the  excellent  "run"  of  rock 
fish,  or  the  "big"'  bass  that  got  away,  or  any  number  of 
othef  exciting  experiences  he  had  while  fishing  at  Kerr 
Reservoir.  It  is  quite  true  that  some  of  the  best  fishing  in 
the  Old  Dominion  may  be  found  in  the  water  impounded 
by  the  magnificent  Kerr  Dam.  Fish  biologists  with  the 
Commission  of  Game  and  Inland  Fisheries  have  done  a 
tremendous  job  in  helping  to  make  this  one  of  our  better 
fishing  areas;  they  are  continuously  striving  to  make  it  even 
better  so  that  the  ever  increasing  number  of  people  search- 
ing for  some  type  of  outdoor  recreation  may  visit  the  Kerr 
Reservoir  and  return  to  their  homes  with  the  feeling  that 
the  vacation  was  well  spent. 

But  wait  a  minute!  What  else  does  this  recreation  area 
have  to  offer?  Camping?  Picnicking?  Boating  and  other 
water  sports?   Yes.  these   are  all   available.   Hunting?   Can 


Power     lines     seeded     and     mowed     nnake     useful     wildlife     "breaks"     in 
Kerr    woodlands. 


Doves    literally    swarmed    over    millet   fields    at    Kerr    last   fall. 


a  50.000-acre  body  of  water  offer  excellent  hunting? 
(Certainly  not.  But  lets  remember  that  this  huge  body  of 
water  is  surrounded  by  800  miles  of  shore  line.  And. 
unbeknown  to  many  sportsmen,  this  is  one  of  the  major 
game  management  areas  of  the  Com  nission  of  Game  and 
Inland  Fisheries. 

In  discussing  the  game  management  program  on  the  Kerr 
Reservoir  Management  Area,  perhaps  we  should  begin  by 
defining  the  objectives  we  hope  to  achieve,  (/ame  manage- 
ment is  the  art  and  science  of  making  land  produce  sustain- 
ed annual  crops  of  wild  game  for  recreational  purposes. 
Keeping  this  definition  in  mind,  let's  take  a  look  at  the 
game  management  practices  employed  at  Kerr  Reservoir. 

Soon  after  the  completion  of  the  John  H.  Kerr  Dam  in 
June  of  1953.  the  Corps  of  Engineers  showed  much  interest 
in  the  wildlife  in  the  vicinity  of  the  reservoir.  They  were 
interested  in  managing  the  wildlife  so  as  to  provide  a 
maximum  of  recreation  for  the  greatest  number  of  sports- 
men, and  they  immediately  went  to  work  to  assist  in  the 
development  of  wildlife  resources  in  the  area.  Under  a 
cooperative  agreement  with  the  corps  of  Engineers,  the 
Commission  of  Game  and  Inland  Fisheries  obtained  leases 
on  a  number  of  tracts  of  land  around  the  shore  line  to 
be    developed    for    upland    game    and    waterfowl. 

Both  parties — the  Corps  of  Engineers  and  the  Commis- 
sion of  Game  and  Inland  Fisheries — realized  that  manage- 
ment of  game  on  the  lands  under  the  cooperative  agree- 
ment, approximately  38.000  acres,  would  be  no  small  task. 
Game  management  on  any  area  is  far  from  being  a  "snap"; 
it  is  a  much  greater  challenge  on  an  area  such  as  that  sur- 
rounding Kerr  Reservoir.  Much  of  the  territory  is  quite 
difficult  to  reach.  In  fact,  about  the  only  way  to  gain  access 
to  some  tracts  is  by  water.  .Some  other  areas  have  no  access 
roads,  and  a  good,  healthy  hike  is  required  to  get  to  them. 
Nevertheless,  there  is  wildlife  present  which  needs  to  be 
censused  periodically  before  souncf  regulations  regarding 
harvest  can  be  established.  The  district  biologist  must  allot 
a  portion  of  his  time  to  work  on  the  Kerr  Reservoir  Man- 
agement Area.  A  full-time  (iame  Manager  is  employed  to 
assist  the  biologist  and  to  carry  out  the  many  details  of 
game  management. 

To  encourage  ducks  and  geese,  many  areas  at  Kerr  have 
been  developed  primarily  for  them.  Management  work  has 

(Continued  on   page  21) 
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A  DEER  HUNT  BEGAN  IN  CHURCH 


By  OZZIE  WORLEY 
Roanoke 


HUNTERS  in  bright  plaid  shirts  didn't  feel  out  of 
place  as  they  filed  into  a  small  country  church  in 
Highland  County,  Virginia,  on  the  eve  of  the  deer  sea- 
son (Sunday  night,  November  15).  The  men  took  seats  be- 
side the  regular  members  of  the  congregation,  who  were 
dressed  in  their  Sunday  best  clothes.  The  minister  wore  a 
suit,  too,  although  he  was  a  hunter.  The  song  leader  was 
dressed  in  mufti,  also,  belying  the  fact  that  he  had  felled 
several  deer  in  the  past. 

The  scene  was  the  Williamsville  Presbyterian  Church, 
which  is  in  a  remote  Old  Dominion  village  close  to  some 
of  the  best  deer  and  turkey  country  in  the  state. 

A  mimeographed  invitation  brought  the  hunters  from 
their  lodges,  tents  and  trailers  to  the  church.  "Come  in 
hunting  togs  if  you  like,"  said  the  invite.  And  that  the 
hunters  did.  More  than  100  people.  90  percent  of  them 
hunters,  filled  the  church. 

For  the  first  30  minutes,  they  sang  "Yes,  We  Will  Gather 
At  the  River"'  and  other  favorite  hymns.  T.  W.  Armstrong 
Jr.  of  Charlottesville  led  the  singing.  He  wore  a  suit. 

After  the  tenors  and  basses  did  their  best  for  a  half 
hour,  the  Rev.  Parker  Perkins,  pastor  of  the  nearby  Warm 
Springs  Presbyterian  Church,  took  the  pulpit.  He  once  was 
a  student  pastor  at  the  Williamsville  church  and  returns 
for  the  hunters"  service. 

He  introduced  the  Rev.  Clifton  Dixon,  pastor  of  Calvary 
Presbyterian  Church  in  Richmond,  who  himself  is  a  rabid 
deer  hunter. 


T.  W.  Armstrong,   Jr.,   of  Charlottesville   led   hymn   singing   deer   hunters. 


Mr.  Dixon  preached  the  sermon  and  it  was  one  hunters 
could  appreciate. 

Pastor  Dixon  said  there  are  many  people  who  simply 
can't  understand  why  men  hunt  and  that  some  of  his  own 
deacons  are  among  them.  They  looked  at  him  with  askance 
when  he  announced  that  he  would  take  some  of  his  vacation 
to  hunt  in  Highland. 

"How  can  you  kill  a  deer?"  one  deacon  wanted  to  know. 

This  man,  said  Mr.  Dixon,  had  a  very  natural  "aversion 
to  killing  as  he  saw  it." 

"But  do  you  realize."  asked  the  pastor,  "that  all  of  us 
live   on    the   destruction    of   lower   forms   of   life?" 

Many  people,  he  said,  wouldn't  dare  hunt  wild  animals, 
but  they  are  the  first  to  say  "pass  the  steak"  at  the  dinner 
table. 

Mr.  Dixon  admonished  the  hunters  not  to  make  killing 
the  foremost  reason  for  entering  the  woods.  "Many  of  you 
already  know  this,  I  am  sure,  and  are  here  to  get  away  from 
your  office  and  from  the  telephone,"  he  said. 

He  hit  the  nail  on  the  head  literally  with  these  words. 
Williamsville  is  sparsely  settled  and  is  one  of  the  few  com- 
munities in  Virginia  that  has  no  telephone  service. 

Pastor  Dixon  explained  that  his  personal  view  on  hunting 
is  that  no  one  should  take  the  life  of  any  game  or  fish 
that  won't  be  used — either  by  the  outdoorsman.  or  some 
friend. 

"God  loves  the  deer ;  God  loves  the  beef  cattle,"  he  de- 
clared, "and  God  allows  these  good  things,  into  which  he 
has  breathed  life,  to  be  sacrificed  for  you  and  me." 

Dixon's  parting  shot: 

"The  scripture  says  that  not  even  a  sparrow  falls  but 
that  God  knows  it.  Remember  this  when  you  are 
looking  down  a  gun  barrel  tomorrow." 

The  hunters  expressed  deep  appreciation  for  the  sermon 
and  services  through  their  stewardship.  They  filled  the  col- 
lection plates  with  greenbacks. 

There  were  17  out-of-staters  in  the  congregation,  a  show 
of  hands  during  the  services  indicated.  They  were  among 
the  hundreds  of  hunters  from  West  Virginia,  North  Caro- 
lina and  Ohio  who  were  drawn  to  Virginia,  when  deer 
seasons  were  called  off  or  postponed  in  their  states  be- 
cause of  the  forest  fire  hazard. 

The  novel  services  originated  several  years  ago  when 
officers  of  the  105-year-old  Williamsville  church  decided 
that  many  men,  far  from  home  on  the  day  before  the  sea- 
son opened,  would  appreciate  it.  At  first,  the  service  was 
scheduled  at  the  regular  Sunday  morning  worship  hour. 
However,  the  attendance  was  disappointing.  It  was  switched 
to  7:30  at  night,  beginning  with  a  hymn  fest,  and  became 
an  instant  hit  with  hunters. 

At  least  one  of  the  principals  in  this  year's  service  was 
successful  when  the  season  began  on  Monday.  Armstrong, 
the  Charlottesville  man  who  led  the  singing,  bagged  a  doe. 

Mr.  Dixon,  the  preacher,  may  be  minus  a  shirttail.  He 
had  a  shot  at  a  deer,  but  muffed  it. 
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Setting     out     primitive     but    effective     decoys     in     the 
Sutton    River. 


HUNTING  AND  UTILIZATION  OF 

WILD  GEESE  BY  THE  INDIANS  OF 

THE  HUDSON  BAY  LOWLANDS 


By  HAROLD  C.  HANSON  and  ANDREW  (;AGN()N 
(  Photos   by  Mr.   Hanson ) 


Virginia  enjoys  the  custody  of  a  significant  share  of  the  continents 
wild  geese  for  a  portion  of  each  year.  Now  "our"  geese  are  about  to  leave 
us  again  for  their  sojourn  in  the  north.  What  awaits  them  when  they  re- 
turn to  the  land  of  their  birth,  and  what  does  their  coming  mean  to  the 
people  who  listen  with  rapture  to  the  first  wild  notes  that  signal  the  re- 
turn of  the  great  gray  birds  each  spring?  We  found  an  unusually  vivid 
description  of  the  intertwining  lives  and  fates  of  geese  and  people  in  the 
Hudson  Bay  lowlands  in  this  paper,  which  we  reprint  by  permission  from 
Ontario  Fish  and  Wildlife  Review,  published  by  the  Department  of  Lands 
and  Forests.  Toronto.  Ontario.  Canada. — Ed. 


THE  cultures  of  many  native  peoples  have  often  center- 
ed around  the  intensive  use  of  a  single  species  of 
wildlife  or  group  of  closely  related  species.  The  de- 
pendence of  the  coastal  dwelling  Eskimos  on  seals,  the  in- 
land or  Caribou  Eskimos  on  caribou  and,  in  the  past,  the 
plain's  Indians  on  buffalo  is  common  knowledge,  but  less 
well  known  has  been  the  extent  of  the  dependence  of  the 
.Swampy  Cree  Indians  of  the  Hudson  Bay  Lowlands — par- 
ticularly the  coastal  dwelling  group — on  wild  geese.  For  no 
other  group  of  North  American  Indians  has  the  kill  of 
waterfowl  assumed  a  similar  degree  of  importance. 

Wild  geese  are  highly  migratory,  and  the  privilege  of 
hunting  them  is  highly  sought  and  competitive  both  at 
the  individual  level  and  at  the  state  and  provincial  level. 
While  all  findings  to  date  have  indicated  that  the  annual  kill 
made  by  the  Indians  has  not  been  the  important  factor  af- 
fecting the  population  of  Canada  geese  from  year  to  year,  it 
is  pertinent  to  know  how  and  under  what  circumstances  the 
kill  is  made  and  whether  the  resource  is  fully  and  wisely 
used. 

Most  of  the  present  information  was  gained  by  the 
authors  during  the  course  of  three  springs  spent  with  Indian 
groups  whose  primary  objective  at  this  time  was  the  hunt- 
ing of  the  geese — Hanson  at  Hawley  Lake  and  along  the  Sut- 
ton River  near  Hudson  Ray  in  1959,  and  Gagnon  at  Natta- 
bisha  Point  at  the  south  end  of  James  Bay  in  1962  and  1963. 
Additional  background  information  has  been  gained  by 
Hanson  during  frequent  trips  to  the  region  since  1946  and 
by  Gagnon  as  a  resident  wildlife  officer  at  Moosonee  since 
1956. 

Our  findings  were  made  possible  by  the  co-operation  and 
hospitality  of  the  Indian  families  with  whom  we  lived:  at 
Hawley  Lake,  Joseph  and  Louis  Chokomolin;  at  Nattabisha 
Point,  Thomas  Archibald,  Alex  and  Stan  Katebeltic,  and 
John,  Mark,  George  and  Edward  Butterfly,  and  Arthur  Al- 

Mr.  Hanson  is  with  the  Illinois  Natural  History  Survey  in  Urbana. 
Mr.  Gannon  is  Assistant  Senior  Conservation  Officer  at  Moosonee,  Cochrane 
Forest  District. 


lisappi.  Oliver  Small.   Ray   Echum.   Emile  .Sackaney,  James 
Blacknet.  Hubert  Essau  and  George  Sutherland. 

The  Hudson  Bay  Lowlands  comprise  an  area  of  125,000 
square  miles,  extending  from  the  Churchill  area  of 
Manitoba  to  the  south  end  of  James  Bay.  Most  of  it  is 
underlain  with  the  sedimentary  rocks  of  the  Paleozoic  Basin 
and  characterized  by  its  extreme  flatness.  Almost  the  entire 
region  can  be  described  as  a  vast  area  of  alternating 
muskegs  and  subarctic  forests,  although  there  are  large 
tracts  of  comparatively  dry  country  and  other  tracts  in 
which  water  in  the  form  of  ponds  and  lakes  covers  a  very 
high  percentage  of  the  land.  The  area  is  bordered  by  ex- 
tensive coastal  saltwater  marshes,  the  feeding  grounds  each 

(Continued   on    page    14) 
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A     good     nnorning's     kill     of    Canada     geese. 
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11,564  DEER  TAKEN  IN  WESTERN  SEASON:  Check  station  returns  show  that  11,564  deer  were 


taken  west  of  the  Blue  Ridge  during  the  two-week  deer  season  which  ended 
November  28.   This  is  an  increase  of  306  over  the  1963-64  total,  but  slightly 
below  the  12  thousand  forecast  by  Commission  biologists. 

The  extra  week  of  deer  season  did  not  raise  the  total  kill  as  much  as  expected.  According  to 
some  reports,  the  kill  the  second  week  was  extremely  light. 

Eighteen  of  the  30  western  counties  recorded  increases  in  kill  while  12  showed  slight 

decreases.   Although  there  were  some  complaints  that  deer  numbers  in  the  central 
mountain  section  were  down,  the  kill  was  very  nearly  the  same  as  last  year  with 
decreases  of  only  a  few  animals  in  some  counties.   Bath  County  again  led  the 
western  group  with  1,381  deer,  followed  by  Rockingham  with  1,269  and  Augusta  with 
1,203.  A  few  counties  in  southwestern  Virginia  experienced  slightly  lower  kills 
than  last  year. 

The  size  and  weight  of  yearling  bucks  killed  during  the  western  season  took  a  marked  jump. 
They  averaged  95.6  pounds  in  weight  and  67  per  cent  sported  antlers  with  three  or 
more  points. 

BURKE  LAKE  TOPS  IN  STATE.   In  terms  of  public  use  and  fishing  provided,  218-acre  Burke 
Lake  in  Fairfax  County  has  the  best  record  of  any  of  the  Commission  of  Game  and 
Inland  Fisheries'  13  lakes  now  open  for  fishing.   The  lake  was  constructed  during 
1960  and  1961  on  land  provided  by  the  Fairfax  County  Park  Authority.   It  was  first 
opened  to  public  fishing  in  May  of  1963. 

During  1964  a  total  of  190,767  persons  took  advantage  of  the  Burke  Park  Facilities  and  at 
least  50  per  cent,  or  some  95,000,  of  these  fished  in  Burke  Lake.   Thus,  the  lake 
sustained  over  440  fishing  trips  per  acre.   Some  of  the  Commission's  other  lakes 
average  as  many  as  125  fishing  trips  per  acre,  but  this  drops  to  as  little  as  40 
trips  per  acre  on  some  of  the  other  unfertilized  lakes. 

Some  25,000  fishermen  rented  boats  for  fishing  on  the  lake,  and  during  the  season  they 
purchased  58,675  minnows.  A  total  of  46,226  crickets  were  sold  during  a  four- 
month  period,  and  worm  sales  exceeded  minnow  and  cricket  sales  combined. 

Fishing  in  the  lake  has  held  up  remarkably  well  under  the  extreme  pressure.   The  lake  was 
initially  opened  with  no  bass  size  limit  in  1963  and  anglers  took  a  tremendous 
harvest  of  fish  stocked  two  years  previously.   A  12-inch  minimum  size  limit  was 
initiated  in  1964,  and  the  smaller  bass  have  shown  excellent  growth.   Sunfish 
from  the  lake  are  exceptionally  large,  with  many  averaging  7  inches  or  better  and 
some  exceeding  a  pound  in  weight.   Fishery  biologists  attribute  the  excellent 
growth  and  production  to  adequate  fertilization  and  the  12-inch  minimum  bass  size 
limit.   The  associated  camping,  picnicking  and  related  outdoor  recreational 
facilities  developed  by  the  Fairfax  Park  Authority  have  done  much  to  stimulate 
interest  in  fishing. 

FEE-FISHING  RESULTS  PROMISING.   The  pay-as-you-go  fishing  stream  developed  by  the  Commis- 
sion of  Game  and  Inland  Fisheries  held  up  to  expectation  during  its  first  year  of 
operation.   Between  May  2  and  October  4  a  total  of  17,387  one-dollar  daily  permits 
were  sold  for  fishing  on  the  stream.   These  anglers  caught  44,444  trout  for  an 
average  creel  of  2.6  apiece.   The  daily  creel  limit  on  the  area  was  5  trout. 

Fish  were  stocked  regularly  throughout  the  season  in  the  three  and  one-half  mile  stretch 
of  Big  Tumbling  Creek  managed  under  the  program.   Of  the  51,948  trout  stocked 
during  the  season  86  per  cent  were  recovered  by  anglers.   This  compares  quite 
favorably  with  the  70  per  cent  recovery  rate  on  put-and-take  streams  across  the 
state.   Fish  biologists  attribute  the  14  per  cent  not  recovered  to  some  natural 
mortality,  some  loss  from  poaching,  and  a  great  number  remaining  in  the  streams 
at  the  end  of  the  fee-fishing  season.  For  1965,  the  pay-as-you-go  fishing  season 
on  Clinch  Mountain  will  begin  with  the  opening  of  the  statewide  trout  season  at 
noon,  April  3. 
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Hunting   and   Utilization  of  Wild   Geese 

by  the  Indians  of  the  Hudson  Bay  Lowlands 

(Continued   from    page    12) 

spring  and  autumn  for  several  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
blue  and  snow  geese  en  route  to  and  from  their  breeding 
grounds.  It  is  the  interior  areas  of  lakes  and  ponds  which 
support  over  >500,000  Canada  geese  during  the  breeding 
season. 

Beaver,  muskrats  and  rabbits  have  been  the  mainstay 
mammals  in  the  diet  of  the  Indians  over  the  centuries.  Re- 
cently, however,  the  northward  extension  of  the  range  and 
increase  in  the  numbers  of  moose  have  made  a  substantial 
contribution  to  the  food  resource  of  the  country.  Wood- 
land caribou  are  comparatively  common  in  the  northern 
sector  of  the  Ontario  portion  of  the  Lowlands  and  are  an 
important  part  of  the  diet  of  the  Indians  in  whose  trapping 
grounds  they  occur. 

Wild  geese  have  always  constituted  a  significant  part  of 
the  wildlife  food  resources  of  the  Indians  of  the  Hudson- 
James  Bay  region,  and  a  basic,  unwritten  premise  of 
the  International  Waterfowl  Treaty  has  been  that  the  Treaty 
Indians  and  the  Eskimos  of  the  far  North  who  are  living 
off  the  land  may  take  waterfowl  when  in  need  of  food.  In 
early  historic  times,  the  arrival  of  geese  sometimes  meant 
the  release  from  starvation ;  always,  they  have  been  of 
importance  to  the  health  and  welfare  of  these  people.  After 
a  long,  harsh  and  trying  winter,  not  infrequently  inter- 
spersed with  periods  of  limited  food  supplies,  the  return  of 
the  first  wild  geese  in  spring  is  the  cause  of  great  excite- 
ment in  the  encampments  and  villages  of  the  North.  Better 
days  are  again  at  hand. 

Barnston,  an  early  observer  in  the  Hudson  Bay  area,  has 
well  expressed  the  satisfactions  to  the  Indians  of  a  success- 
ful hunt.  "When  the  long  and  dreary  winter  has  fully  ex- 
pended itself,  and  the  willow  grouse  have  taken  their  de- 
parture for  more  northern  regions,  there  is  frequently  a 
period  of  dread  starvation  to  many  of  the  natives,  who  are 
generally  at  that  time  moving  from  their  wintering  grounds 
to  the  trading  posts.  The  first  note,  therefore,  of  the  large 
gray  or  Canada  goose  is  listened  to  with  a  rapture  known 
only  to  those  who  have  endured  great  privation  and 
gnawing  hunger.  The  melancholy  visages  brighten,  and  the 
tents  are  filled  with  hope,  to  which  joy  soon  succeeds,  as 
the  happy  father,  or  the  hopeful  son  and  brothers,  return- 
ing successful  from  the  hunt,  throws  down  with  satisfaction 
and   pride  the  grateful    load." 

No  "outsider"  is  likely  to  express  the  meaning  of  the 
wild  goose  to  the  northern   Indian  as  poignantly  and  effec- 
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Suddenly,  the   cry   of   wild   geese!   When   the    long   and   dreary   winter   has   expende 
goose   is   listened   to  with   a   rapture   known   only  to  + 

tively  as  the  late  Bishop  Robert  J.  Renison  who  was  a  mis- 
sionary at  Fort  Albany,  Ontario,  near  the  turn  of  the 
century.  A  funeral  service  had  just  been  held  at  the  small 
church  and  the  mourners,  cold,  sick,  discouraged,  and 
hungry  after  a  long  winter,  were  moving  on  snowshoes 
toward  the  cemetery   (Renison,  1944). 

"The  Missionary  walked  in  front,  treading  warily  among 
the  tents  where  husky  dogs  prowled,  on  his  way  to  the 
little  grave  yard  where  two  men  with  pickaxes  had  been 
for  hours  chipping  the  frozen  earth  deep  enough  to  make 
a  shallow  trench.  Although  in  the  morning  the  whole  scene 
looked  and  felt  like  a  ragged  end  of  winter,  now  the  South 
wind  grows  warmer  every  moment  and  already  the  haze 
is  seen  in  quivering  waves  over  the  melting  ice  and  snow. 

"As  the  cortege  was  lost  in  the  maze  of  wigwams,  sud- 
denly the  cry  of  wild  geese  was  heard.  The  funeral  proces- 
sion stood  still  and  from  all  over  the  settlement  came  the 
answering  call  from  every  living  soul.  A  great  flock  of 
Canada  grey  geese  swept  like  a  gigantic  airplane  over  the 
trees  rejoicing  at  what  seemed  a  welcoming  call.  The 
phalanx  turned  to  leeward  and  sailed  slowly  down  over 
the  spot  from  which  the  sounds  came.  It  was  too  much 
even  for  sorrow  and  decorum.  The  Chief  Mourner  dived 
into  his  tent  and  appeared  in  a  moment  with  his  loaded 
gun.  With  incredible  ease  and  grace  he  brought  down  a 
goose  with  each  barrel.  Cheers  and  laughter  rang  out.  The 
oldest  instinct  of  man  triumphed  in  every  simple  heart  and 
as  the  pallbearers  patted  the  bereaved  husband  on  the 
back,  he  modestly  replied  like  a  true  sportsman.  'She  did 
it.  1  always  had  luck  when  she  was  with  me."  Then  the  spell 
was   broken ;    the   procession    resumed    its    direction." 

More    recently,   a   fictionalized    version   of   the    intertwin- 

In  the  northern   Indian  the   wild  goose  meets  a   worthy   adversary.  Crude  decoys  ni 
give  the   Indians  the   chance   to   bring   their   calling   skill   and   unerring   maia 
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■Jetself,  there   is  frequently  a   period  ot  dread   starvation.  The  first  note  of  the   large  gray 
i)l^  who   have   endured   great   privation    and    gnawing    hunger. 

ing  lives  of  geese  and  Indians  has  been  written  with  great 
effectiveness  by  Fred  Bodsworth  in  his  novel  "The  Strange 
One."  For  a  portrayal  of  the  lives  of  the  Indians  of  the 
muskeg  of  northern  Ontario  on  a  broad  canvas,  the  reader 
is  referred  to  this  story. 

The  Canada  goose,  which  seems  almost  domesticated  in 
its  tameness  and  adaptation  to  refuge  conditions  during 
the  winter  in  the  south,  again  resumes  its  traditional  role 
as  one  of  the  wildest  of  birds  on  its  return  to  the  north. 
With  the  northern  Indian,  it  meets  a  worthy  adversary,  and 
the  battle  of  wits  that  ensues  in  a  hunt  and  the  stratagems 
used  by  the  Indian  hunter  are  always  a  delight  to  witness. 

Patience,  inspired  improvisations  of  blinds,  crude  but 
effective  decoys,  skilled  calling  and  unerring  marksman- 
ship are  the  ingredients  that  weight  the  contest  in  favor 
of  the  Indian.  The  rivers  of  the  region  are  the  highways  of 
travel  for  both  the  migrant  goose  and  the  Indian  on  his 
trapline.  In  spring,  before  breakup,  blinds  are  made  on  the 
river  ice  or  along  the  shore  line.  On  the  coastal  marshes, 
they  may  be  made  along  the  willow  line  or  as  much  as  one- 
half  mile  out  on  the  ice  of  James  Bay.  Snow  or  ice  are 
often  used  in  their  construction,  or,  in  some  cases,  spruce 
trees  and  brush.  For  warmth  and  comfort  they  are  built 
with  spruce  boughs  or  grasses.  If  the  river  is  open  and 
shallow,  the  decoys  may  be  set  out  in  midstream,  the 
hunter  hiding  nearby  in  a  blind  made  from  grounded  river 
ice. 

Calling,  an  art  practiced  from  childhood  on  the  least 
provocation,  brings  the  geese  within  range  and  the  killing 
is  clean.  Loss  of  geese  from  crippling  under  these  circum- 
stan(es  is  almost  zero.  The  penetrating,  damp  spring  cold 

(Continued   on    next   page) 

ml    of  logs  and   burnt  sticks  deployed   before   blinds  improvised   with   uncanny   inspiration 
itlanship   into    play,   and    weight   the   contest   sometimes    in   favor   of   the    hunters. 


Plucking    (above)    creates    a    comic    indoor    "snowfall"    of    feathers    in    a 

small    tepee.    (Below)    Meat    is    barbecued    for    immediate    consumption, 

or   smoked   over   a   willow   fire   for  future   use. 


Hunting  and  Utilization  of  Wild  Geese 

by  the  Indians  of  the  Hudson  Bay  Lowlands 

(Continued   from   page    15) 

near  Hudson  Bay  may  make  it  expedient  for  the  hunter  to 
pursue  a  constant  beat  back  and  forth  near  his  blind  to 
keep  warm  but.  by  the  time  the  distantly  sighted  northward 
bound  geese  are  assuming  recognizable  form,  he  is  well  hid- 
den. If  the  arriving  geese  are  a  pair,  invariably  both  are 
dropped  in  quick  succession. 

From  the  standpoint  of  the  resource,  the  principal  con- 
cern is  only  whether  or  not  the  kill  by  the  northern  Indian 
does  not  exceed  what  the  population  can  withstand.  Since 
1945,  the  Indian  hunters  residing  in  the  lowlands  have 
been  interviewed  regarding  their  kill  of  Canada  geese 
(Hanson  and  Smith,  1950:  Hanson  and  Currie,  1957). 
Weather  was  an  important  factor  influencing  the  size  of 
the  kill.  If  the  breakup  period  in  spring  was  prolonged,  the 
kill  was  considerably  higher.  If  breakup  was  early  and 
relatively  swift,  the  geese  migrated  with  few  stops  directly 
to  their  nesting  areas,  and  the  kill  was  lower.  Under  either 
circumstance,  the  period  of  time  the  geese  are  available  to 
the  Indians  at  their  trapping  camps  along  the  rivers  is 
brief,  and  the  size  of  the  kill  is  more  dependent  on  this 
factor  than  on  the  size  of  the  population.  As  soon  as  the 
thaw  sets  in  and  the  inland  muskeg  nesting  areas  begin  to 
become  free  of  snow.  Canada  geese  leave  the  rivers  and 
are  no  longer  available  to  the  Indians  who  must  trap  the 
watercourses  and  find  travel  over  the  inland  muskeg  at  this 
time  extremely  difficult. 

Kills  made  by  single  hunters  vary  greatly  from  as  many 
as  40  or  50  to  zero  depending  where  in  the  range  hunt- 
ing takes  place.  Indians  located  in  the  better  sectors  of  the 
range  average  from  10  to  20  Canada  geese  per  year  (Han- 
son and  Currie,  1957 ) .  When  an  unusually  large  kill  is 
made  by  a  few  Indians,  it  is  shared  with  the  entire  en- 
campment. 

The  hourly  rate  of  kill  varies  widely  with  locality  and 
season.  Our  data  on  hunting  at  Nattabisha  Point  illustrates 
this.  In  the  spring  of  1962,  from  April  11  to  May  8,  eleven 
hunters,  representing  seven  families  totalling  30  people,  shot 
468  Canada  geese. 


In  the  spring  of  1963,  these  same  Indians  had  a  dis- 
couraging hunt  due  to  a  warm  spring.  Between  April  14 
and  May  4,  14  hunters  spent  a  total  of  1,140  hours  in  their 
blinds  and  killed  only  221  Canada  geese. 

When  a  single  Indian  hunter  bags  as  many  as  17 
geese  in  a  half  day,  the  impression  is  one  of  excessive  kill 
but.  as  indicated  earlier,  the  only  important  consideration 
is  whether  or  not  the  overall  harvest  is  excessive  and  that 
no  appreciable  waste  occurs.  It  should  be  remembered  that 
a  successful  hunt  entails  considerable  individual  initiative 
and  effort.  The  hunters  from  the  encampment  at  Nattabisha 
Point  hunt  over  a  20-mile  stretch  of  coast  line.  Dog  teams 
are  used  for  transportation  and  the  hunter  may  be  gone  for 
a  period  of  two  or  three  days. 

Are  the  kills  made  by  Indians  residing  on  the  breeding 
grounds  of  Canada  geese  in  northern  Ontario  excessive? 
They  can  scarcely  be  regarded  so  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
they  consituted  approximately  4.6.  2.6  and  3.7  per  cent, 
respectively,  of  the  Mississippi  Valley  Flyway  population 
from  1954-1956.  In  contrast,  the  present-day  quota  system 
for  regulating  kills  of  Canada  geese  in  Wisconsin  and 
Illinois  is  predicated  on  an  allowable  combined  kill  of  not 
over  20  per  cent  of  the  predicted  flyway  population.  This 
latter  figure  is  too  high  in  years  of  low  production,  but, 
in  such  instances,  a  compensating  adjustment  in  the  quota  is 
set  for  the  following  year. 

(The  autumn  kill  of  geese  in  northern  Ontario  consists 
mostly  of  blue  and  snow  geese.  The  annual  kill  by  approxi- 
mately 275  hunters  residing  in  summer  at  the  coastal  ports 
of  Moosonee,  Moose  Factory,  Fort  Albany,  Attawapiskat, 
Winisk  and  Fort  Severn  is  around  30,000  to  38,000  or  six 
to  eight  per  cent  of  the  Flyway  population.) 

The  traditional  example  of  efficient  and  total  use  of  an 
animal  has  been  the  proverbial  pig  in  the  Chicago  stock- 
yards of  which  it  is  said  only  the  squeal  escapes  being  in- 
corporated into  some  product.  Surely,  the  northern  Indian 
is  as  wholly  devoted  in  getting  his  shotgun  shells'  worth  out 
of  each  goose,  and  it  might  be  said  that  not  even  the  "honk" 
is  lost,  as  it  is  engraved  on  the  mind  of  the  youngest  child 
to  be  later  used  in  calling  other  geese  into  the  family  larder. 

Preservation  of  the  product  is  always  the  first  concern. 


Preservation  of  the  product  is 
of  first  concern.  Series  of  three 
pictures  (left)  shows  rapid  method 
of  field  dressing  explained  in  the 
text.  (Right)  Body  skeletons  and 
adhering  flesh  are  dried  and 
smoked    for    later    use    in    soups. 
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If  the  weather  is  warm  and  the  geese  are  not  to  be  eaten 
nearby  in  a  few  hours,  spoilage  is  forestalled  by  a  quick 
and  ingenious  means.  A  swath  of  feathers  is  plucked  from 
the  belly  area  as  soon  as  the  goose  is  retrieved,  a  slit  made 
in  the  skin  and  the  intestines  pulled  through  in  the  crook  of 
one  finger.  These  are  freed  with  two  deft  strokes  of  the 
pocket  knife  and  the  opening  quickly  closed  again,  using  a 
tail  feather  both  as  needle  and  suture. 

The  first  by-product  is.  of  course,  the  feathers.  The 
plucking  process  creates  an  indoor  "snowfall."  which  in 
a  small  tepee  may  have  its  comical  effects,  but  the  feathers 
used  in  sleeping  robes  mean  survival  in  a  basically  harsh 
environment.  These  robes  receive  scrupulous  care  and  are 
hung  out-of-doors  each  day  after  use  to  retain  their  warmth 
and  buoyancy. 

After  plucking,  the  neck  with  head,  the  wings  and  the 
legs  are  first  removed  from  the  carcass  along  with  the 
viscera  that  remain.  The  meat  is  then  removed  from  the 
body  skeleton  by  an  ingenious  cutting  operation  that  re- 
quires only  a  few  deft  strokes.  In  this  procedure,  which 
requires  less  than  a  minute,  the  large  flight  muscles  are 
first  cut  free  from  the  breast  bone,  removed  with  the 
fleshy  parts  of  the  legs  and  the  upper  portions  of  the  wings. 
This  entire  mass  is  then  freed  from  the  body  skeleton.  If 
immediate  consumption  is  desired,  these  most  edible  por- 
tions of  the  carcass  may  be  simply  barbecued;  if  desired 
for  later  use,  they  are  hung  on  poles  in  a  tepee  and  dried 
and  smoked  over  a  willow  fire  for  about  10  days.  Preserved 
in  this  manner,  the  goose  is  called  "nahmasteak."  The  body 
skeletons  and  adhering  flesh  are  also  dried  and  smoked 
for  later  use  in  soups. 

The  first  sizeable  kill  made  in  spring  may  be  a  signal 
for  a  feast  by  all.  On  these  occasions,  the  entire  carcass 
is  roasted  by  suspending  it  over  the  fire  by  a  string  and 
then  rotating  it  slowly  for  about  an  hour  and  a  half. 
Coose  prepared  in  this  manner  is  called  "sakabonn."  The 
fat  that  drips  from  the  carcass  is  collected  and  saved  for 
use   in   summer.    It   is   much  preferred   to   butter. 

The  feet  and  wings  may  be  cured  in  the  same  manner, 
to  be  used  in  summer  in  soups  or  boiled  for  immediate 
consumption.  The  heads  with  necks  attached  are  boiled  or 
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Melancholy   visages   brighten,    and   tents   are   filled    with    hope,   to   which 
joy   soon   succeeds.   The   geese    are    back,    and    better    days   are    again    at 

hand. 


roasted.  On  one  day,  only  the  wings  may  be  eaten:  on 
another  only  the  heads  and  necks  are  used. 

The  viscera  do  not  go  unused.  The  gizzards  are  opened 
and  cleaned  and  cured  in  the  same  manner  as  the  body 
musculature.  Livers  are  fried  or  boiled.  The  hearts  are 
usually  put  on  a  stick  and  cooked  over  an  open  fire.  Pre- 
pared in  this  manner,  they  are  called  "ahbonn."  The  blood 
is  used  in  stews  or  mixed  with  bannock  or  rolled  oats  for 
dressings.  The  blood  and  lungs  may  also  be  used  in  blood 
pudding  made  by  boiling  with  rolled  oats  to  form  a  thick 
broth   which   is  called   "apanaboue." 

The  final  stage  of  the  processing  involves  the  cleaning 
and  boiling  down  of  the  entrails  with  their  attendant  load 
of  fat.  The  fat-laden  liquor  is  then  stored  in  the  parchment- 
like bladder  of  a  moose  or  in  a  can.  The  tripe  is  eaten 
boiled  or  with  bannock  and  tea  for  lunch. 

To  the  uninitiated,  it  may  be  disconcerting  to  see  a  dozen 
goose  heads  peering  out  of  a  cooking-pot  and  the  more 
so  when  it  is  realized  that  the  brains  and  even  the  eyes  are 
eaten,  but  herein  lies  the  "secret"  of  health  of  northern 
natives,  for  it  is  in  his  consumption  of  the  total  animal 
(including,  in  the  case  of  some  animals,  the  stomach  con- 
tents) that  a  complete  and  nourishing  diet  is  assured. 
Considering  the  circumstances  of  their  lives  and  the  com- 
plete use  they  make  of  geese,  who  would  deny  the  self- 
reliant  Indians  their  share  of  the  kill? 
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THK  idea  of  hunting;  with  a  handgun  is  comparatively 
new  in  our  state.  \o  doubt  there  are  many  who  will 
view  this  as  just  another  means  of  "doing  it  the  hard 
way."  The  fact  is  that  the  pistol  has  tremendous  appeal 
to  a  lot  of  people  who  welcome  the  opportunity  to  engage 
in  this  new  sport. 

There  are  a  lot  of  misconceptions  about  handguns.  Some 
of  them  come  from  an  association  with  some  of  the  cheap- 
ly made  junk,  often  called  by  such  well  chosen  names  as 
"suicide  specials."  "bureau  drawer  specials."  and  the  like. 
There  is  not  much  similarity  between  such  trash  and  qualit\ 
weapons,  especially  as  regards  performance.  Many  first- 
class  handguns  are  capable  of  shooting  inch  and  a  half 
groups  at  fifty  yards.  That  means  to  just  scratch  such  a 
circle,  or  in  the  case  of  a  .38.  to  shoot  into  a  two  and 
one  quarter  inch  circle  since  a  .38  bullet  is  approximately 
three  eighths  of  an  inch  in  diameter.  That  may  not  be 
fancy  shooting  by  rifle  standards  but  it  certainly  is  good 
enough   for  a  lot   of  close-range  hunting. 

Based  on  the  law  and  our  requirements,  hunting  hand- 
guns can  be  divided  into  two  categories.  The  .22  is  not 
legal  for  game,  but  it  is  fine  for  a  lot  of  small  pests,  such 
as  snakes  and  rats.  It  is  by  far  the  best  learners"  gun 
on  account  of  the  high  accuracy  and  low  cost  of  the  am- 
munition. It  is  a  prime  favorite  with  fishermen  as  a  snake 
gun.  Of  course,  it  is  illegal  to  fire  a  handgun  over  water, 
but  the  snakes  are  usually  on  the  bank.  The  .22  is  also 
highly  regarded  by  trap]jers.  Again  we  have  the  legal  prob- 
lem, but  at  least  skunks  and  bobcats  are  unprotected,  and 
they  are  the  chief  disposal  problems  on  the  trapline.  Ex- 
perienced trappers  are  able  to  handle  most  animals  quickly 
and  humanely  without  shooting,  but  there  is  nothing  quite 
like  a  .22  short  hollow  point  for  the  two  mentioned.  It 
should  be  kept  in  mind  that  the  .22  is  a  real  firearm  and 
entitled  to  all  the  respect  due  the  rest  of  the  family.  There 
are  several  cases  where  grizzly  bears  have  been  killed  with 
a  single  shot  from  a  .22  revolver.  It  is  true  that  the  bear 
was  in  a  trap,  or  the  man  up  a  tree,  but  the  point  is  that 
the  bear  was  not  tough  enough  to  withstand  one  little  .22 
bullet  at  very   close   range  directed   by   a  good   shot. 

Certainly  the  most  versatile  handgun  to  meet  the  require- 
ments for  hunting  game  is  the  .357  Magnum.  This  weapon 
has  been  with  us  quite  a  while,  has  been  widely  used,  and 
is  well  liked.  It  possesses  the  added  advantage  of  handling 
.38  Special  cartridges,  which  are  tops  for  accuracy.  There 
is  no  question  about  full  .357  loads  being  adequate  for 
such  big  game  as  we  have  to  hunt.  In  order  to  comply  with 
the  law,  full  power  loads  have  to  be  used  even  on  small 
game.  While  I  have  not  tried  them  in  this  caliber.  1  am 
sure  that  the  "metal' piercing"  loads  would  kill  well  without 
destroying  much  meat. 

In  order  for  a  man  to  get  enough  practice  to  become 
adequately  proficient  he  needs  a  lot  of  ammunition.  That 
makes  handloading  a  must  for  the  average  man.  The  shell 
cases  are  not  a  small  part  of  the  handloading  .set  up.  Since 
the  .38  Special  is  so  popular,  it  is  very  easy  to  obtain 
"brass,"  often  for  the  asking.  Another  virtue  of  this  caliber, 
which  applies  equally  to  the  .357,  is  the  very  fine  selection 


He    is    shy,    plentiful,    prolific    and    well    distributed;    and    he    is    an    ideal 
quarry    for    the    handgun    hunter. 

of  bullets  available.  In  other  words,  a  .357  will  give  you  a 
game  gun.  a  varmint  gun  and  a  target  gun  all  in  the  same 
weapon.  Many  will  shy  from  handloading.  and  it  is  one 
of  those  things  you  cannot  afford  to  be  sloppv  with.  By 
using  the  bandleader's  "Bible."  otherwise  called  Lyman 
Relondinp;  Handbook  and  previously  known  as  the  Ideal 
Handbook,  and  going  by  it  to  the  letter,  vou  will  not  go 
wrong. 

The  most  powerful  handgun  we  have  is  the  .44  Magnum. 
This  is  tops  for  big  game,  provided  you  can  handle  it.  The 
recoil  and  muzzle  blast  are  terrific.  It  is  no  gun  for  the 
novice.  On  the  other  hand,  it  reallv  is  highly  accurate,  and 
if  a  fellow  knows  it  is  "his  gun."  he  will  find  it  an  ef- 
ficient killer. 

The  newest  handgun  caliber  is  the  .11  Magnum.  It  is 
intermediate  in  power  between  the  .357  and  .1-1.  and  there- 
fore ballistically  adequate.  Older  cartridges  that  will  qualify 
are  the  .38-10.  the  .44-40  and  the  .45  Colt,  commonly 
called   .45  long  Colt. 

Formal  target  shooting  is  an  excellent  way  to  get  start- 
ed with  the  handgun.  If  the  novice  can  attend  a  few  matches 
it  will  be  well  worth  while.  The  men,  and  women,  that 
follow  match  shooting  believe  in  safety.  Thev  are  friendly 
and  tactful,  but  firm  in  enforcing  correct  gun  handling.  No 
novice,  however  green,  need  hesitate  to  go  to  a  match  for 
fear  of  embarrassment  because  the  experts  were  novices 
once,   and   thev   have   not   forgotten. 
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Pistols  for  hunting  should  be  of  the  best  quality.  Colt. 
Smith  &  Wesson.  Ruger  and  Hi-Standard  make  suitable 
weapons.  They  should  be  of  reasonable  weight,  as  a  fairly 
heavy  gun  is  much  easier  to  shoot  accurately.  The  barrel 
should  be  fairly  long.  Six  inches  is  a  good  average  length. 
Short  barrels  do  not  have  sufficient  sight  radius,  nor  do 
they  burn  the  heavy  powder  charges  needed  for  hunting  as 
well.  Adjustable  sights  are  essential.  Telescopic  sights  are 
being  used  on  pistols  to  some  extent.  It  is  one  way  of 
putting  adjustable  sights  on  fixed  sighted  guns,  and  it  is 
also  a  way  of  correcting  certain  optical  problems.  A  'scope 
introduces  a  brand  new  set  of  optical  and  mechanical 
problems  of  its  own,  however.  One  of  the  more  important 
of  these  is  that  it  is  very  hard  to  keep  the  mount  tight 
on  powerful  weapons,  especially  the  .44  Magnum. 

About  the  only  accessories  that  one  needs  are  a  cleaning 
outfit  and  a  holster.  The  latter  should  be  of  the  best  quality 
and  molded  to  fit  the  model  being  used.  A  flap,  or  safety 
strap,  should  be  provided.  After  you  have  dumped  a  prized 
weapon  in  the  mud  a  few  times,  you,  too.  will  use  it.  We 
are  not  thinking  of  quick  draw  now.  If  you  are  interested  in 
that,  use  another  holster.  What  you  want  is  a  holster  so 
secure  that  you  can  fall,  roll,  be  thrown  from  a  horse,  or 
sustain  any  other  common  minor  accident  without  harm 
from  or  to  your  gun. 

Grips  are  an  individual  matter.  It  is  essential  that  they  fit 
the  hand  reasonably  well.  Several  models  fit  my  hand  quite 
well  as  they  come  from  the  factory,  while  others  do  fine 
with  an  adaptor  added.  Some  of  the  small  framed  guns 
are  very  clumsy  for  me  unless  special  grips  are  added.  The 
typical  single  action  grip  is  a  very  good  one  for  enabling 
the  shooter  to  absorb  heavy  recoil  in  comfort.  The  Smith 
and  Wesson  "Magna"  grip  is  also  fine  in  this  respect. 

There  are  several  important  points  of  difference  between 
hunting  and  target  shooting.  In  the  former  case  the  targets 
are  at  unknown  distances  and  they  do  not  contrast  sharply 
with  the  background,  while  in  the  latter  case  the  reverse  is 
true.  In  target  shooting  the  rules  specify  that  only  one  hand 
be  used.  In  hunting  no  such  rule  exists.  Two  hands  are  more 
steady  than  one.  Resting  the  gun  and/or  the  body  helps. 
There  are  certain  positions  that  are  far  steadier  than  the 
target  stance.  An  excellent  one  is  to  sit,  resting  the  back 
against  a  rock  or  tree.  The  knees  are  brought  up  and  the 
elbows  rested  on  them.  The  gun  is  held  in  both  hands.  An 
old-time  trick  is  to  grasp  the  right  arm  above  the  elbow 
with  the  left  hand  and  lay  the  gun  butt,  not  the  barrel, 
across  the  left  arm.  This  is  not  suited  to  autoloaders  of 
any  caliber,  nor  to  heavy  revolvers.  With  a  light  revolver, 
and  a  bit  of  practice  to  get  used  to  the  strange  sight  picture, 
wonderful  results  can  be  had. 

Consistently  successful  handgun  hunting  is  dependent  on 
close  range  shooting,  combined  with  reasonable  shooting 
skill.  Good  stalking  or  bushwhacking  will  put  you  close 
enough,  with  a  bit  of  luck,  of  course. 

My  nomination  for  the  ideal  pistol  game  is  that  rugged 
little  miner  who  traditionally,  at  least,  puts  in  this  first 
appearance  on  February  2 — the  woodchuck.  He  is  shy 
enough  to  make  the  stalk  interesting,  and  tough  enough  to 
require  good  shooting  with  a  powerful  handgun.  He  is 
prolific,  plentiful,  and  well  distributed  in  the  state.  An- 
other thing,  he  is  best  hunted  on  hot  summer  afternoons 
when  most  other  hunting  is  illegal.  Truly,  hunting  him  with 
a  good  handgun  is  a  worthy  challenge  and  wonderful  sport. 
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By  EDWARD  B.  SEGAR 
Alexandria 

LE!T"S  face  it!  The  products  of  today's  mechanical  and 
jcngineering  genius  are  not  only  available  to  the  work- 
ing man  but  to  the  sportsman  as  well.  The  airplane,  for 
instance,  is  as  good  an  example  as  any.  For  years  we  have 
been  using  this  machine  as  a  mode  of  travel,  and  if  it  were 
not  for  the  airplane,  getting  to  our  favorite  fishing  hole  or 
hunting  lodge  would  sometimes  be  out  of  the  question.  We 
are  all  well  aware  of  this  function  of  the  airplane,  but 
my  brother  Sam  and  I  have  hit  upon  a  new  gimmick  that 
can  save  the  average  fisherman  many  hours  of  fruitless 
angling  if  he  will  take  advantage  of  it. 

While  at  the  University  of  Virginia  taking  summer 
courses,  we  found  we  had  little  time  to  explore  the  rivers 
about  us  for  the  most  likely  places  to  wet  a  line.  On  top  of 
everything  else.  Sam  was  what  you  might  have  to  classify 
as  a  novice  with  a  fly  rod.  His  first  fish  was  a  two-pound 
largemouth  taken  earlier  that  same  spring  in  Back  Bay. 
That  fish  really  got  the  fire  going  under  him  and  he  now 
goes  at  the  drop  of  a  hat. 

Now.  as  most  of  us  know,  the  mountain  streams  get  low 
and  warm  during  the  summer  months  and  trying  to  catch 
anything  can  turn  into  a  full  time  job.  This  July  was  no 
exception.  The  rivers  were  low  and  clear  and  the  whole  area 
had  been  suffering  from  the  perennial  lack  of  rainfall.  I 
knew  this  and  knowing  that  a  few  times  in  a  stream  with- 
out as  much  as  a  strike  can  be  awfully  disheartening  to  a 
beginner,  I  felt  1  had  to  find  a  likely  place  to  fish  before 
I  put  big  brother  overboard. 

While  pondering  the  problem,  the  roar  of  a  Piedmont 
Airlines  Martin  404  approaching  the  airport  interrupted 
my  train  of  thought.  I,  at  one  time,  had  made  my  living 
as  an  airline  pilot  but  had  never  thought  of  using  the  air- 
plane as  anything  but  a  means  of  getting  from  one  place 
to  the  other,  but  now  I  had  an  idea.  We  could  go  to  the 
local  airport  and  rent  a  light  plane  and  cover  every  mile 
of  every  stream  within  thirty  miles  of  Charlottesville  in 
less  than  an  hour.  I  rushed  over  to  Sam's  room  with  my 
idea  and  a  few  charts.  He  was  a  little  skeptical  but  willing 
to   give  it  a  try. 

Armed  with  a  county  map  supplied  by  the  Department  of 
Highways  for  a  dime,  a  fresh-water  fishing  map  of  Vir- 
ginia supplied  free  by  the  Department  of  Conservation  and 
Economic  Development,  and  a  sectional  (aeronautical) 
chart  I  had  in  my  brief  case,  we  charged  to  the  airport  late 
the  next  evening. 

Hank  Gamble  of  Holiday  Aviation  rode  around  the  field 
with  me  in  a  Piper  Colt  and  pronounced  me  safe  enough 
to  enter  the  realm  of  the  wild  blue  without  further  instruc- 
tion or  guidance  from  him.  As  we  taxied  out,  Sam  and  I 
had  no  idea  whether  we  would  be  able  to  tell  anything  about 
the  stream  conditions  from  1500  feet  but  as  I  said,  it  was 
worth  a  try. 

We  had  decided  the  night  before  that  we  would  inspect 
the  Rivanna  River  because  of  its  close  proximity  to 
Charlottesville.  If  we  were  unable  to  immediately  distinguish 
anything  about  the  conditions  below  us,  it  would  have 
cost  us  less  than  $1.50  apiece  to  find  out. 

(Continued  on  next  page) 
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Pishing    by    Air     (Continued   from   page    19) 

The  day  was  just  perfect:  not  a  cloud  in  the  sky  and  the 
air  smooth  as  silk.  Sam  had  the  charts  in  front  of  him 
and  was  ready  to  go  with  his  pen. 

Before  the  1500  foot  altitude  had  been  reached,  we 
had  left  the  traffic  pattern  and  were  climbing  lazily  as  the 
south  fork  of  the  Rivanna  flowed  below  us.  From  our 
vantage  point,  we  could  already  see  the  dark  spots  in  the 
river  which  indicated  that  there  were  some  deep  holes  left 
even  though  the  river  was  about  three  feet  below  normal. 
We  also  found  long  patches  of  sandy  bottom  but  had  no  way 
of  telling  how  deep  the  water  was.  The  chart  was  marked 
thusly.  and  we  leveled  off  to  fly  the  river  until  it  merged 
with  the  James.  The  water  was  as  clear  as  crystal  and 
presented  no  problems  as  far  as  we  could  see.  Large  deep 
pockets  were  found  below  the  fast  running  rapids  and 
were  marked  with  large  exclamation  points.  The  sandy 
bottoms  were  marked  as  possibilities  only  if  there  appeared 
to  be  a  lot  of  overhanging  shrubbery  in  the  vicinity. 

All  the  way  down  the  river  we  found  that  we  had  abso- 
lutely no  trouble  in  reading  it.  but  we  did  wonder  whether 
the  readings  we  were  taking  would  prove  to  be  reliable 
once  we  put  them  into  actual  use.  On  the  way  back  up- 
stream, we  double  checked  the  readings  and  did  not  change 
our  minds  once. 

Now,  since  1  am  also  somewhat  of  a  trout  nut,  1  thought 
it  might  not  be  a  bad  idea  if  we  circled  in  the  vicinity  of 
Moormans  River.  Moormans.  somewhat  of  a  well-known 
stream  to  Virginians,  was  said  to  be  almost  dry.  It  is  also 
very  small.  I  had  my  doubts  as  to  whether  or  not  we  would 
even  be  able  to  see  it.  much  less  read  it,  when  I  headed  out 
that  way.  When  we  arrived  on  the  scene,  we  found  it.  too, 
truly  to  be  a  victim  of  the  drought.  There  was  water  in  it, 
but  very  little. 

We  touched  down  at  the  airport  after  thirty-five  minutes 
in  the  air  and  found  the  charge  to  be  only  $5.34  for  the 
whole  ride,  or  just  $2.67  apiece.  Pretty  reasonable  we  both 
agreed,  even  if  we  caught  no  fish. 

That  night  we  poured  over  the  charts  and  set  up  our  plan 
of  action.  We  decided  to  try  a  place  closest  to  town  the 
next  afternoon.  Easily  accessible,  and  just  below  one  of 
those  long  sandy  spots,  we  thought  it  would  be  the  ideal 
place  to  give  our  observations  a  try. 

At  five  sharp  the  next  afternoon,  we  were  on  the  way. 
We  found  the  route  hard  surfaced  most  of  the  way  and 
left  the  road  for  a  short  ride  down  a  small  dirt  road  to  the 
predetermined  spot. 

With  rods  poised  we  stepped  overboard,  Sam  working 
downstream  and  1  upstream.  It  didn't  take  long  for  the 
first  fish  to  be  placed  in  the  creel.  From  then  on.  and  for 
the  next  two  hours,  we  loaded  the  creel  with  bluegills  that 
couldn't  resist  the  yellow  popping  bugs  thrown  their  way. 
The  total:  thirty-three.  That  isn't  bad  if  you  consider 
they  were  being  landed  at  the  rate  of  about  one  every  four 
minutes  or  so.  We  found  not  the  first  smallmouth.  though. 
We  tried  the  most  logical  and  illogical  places  in  the  river 
and  still  had  no  luck.  To  justify  our  poor  luck  with  the 
bass,  we  blamed  everything  on  the  warm  water  and  the 
lack  of  the  proper  coverage  where  bass  are  usually  found. 
Our  day,  nevertheless,  was  a  complete  success,  and,  we 
think,  mainly  because  of  the  use  of  the  airplane.  The  in- 
formation we  were  able  to  obtain  from  above  saved  us 
many  hours  of  searching  for  a  suitable  place  to  go  and  also 


gave  us  more  time  to  fish  during  the  times  we  had  alloted 
ourselves  for  recreation. 

Now,  as  Fve  said,  the  airplane  has  been  used  as  a  tool 
of  travel  by  me  for  many  years,  and  I  might  hesitate  to 
suggest  that  using  it  as  a  means  of  finding  the  most 
likely  place  to  fish  is  now  a  must  with  me.  1  doubt  if  1 
would  fly  all  the  way  to  Florida  in  the  hot  months,  for 
instance,  to  fish  the  St.  John's  River  if  I  had  to  depend 
on  a  light  airplane  to  find  the  most  likely  spots.  When, 
however,  you  find  yourself  away  from  your  local  fishing 
habitat,  there  is  no  better  way  to  find  the  best  place  in 
the  stream  to  catch  a  fish  than  by  using  the  plane.  So  much 
river  can  be  covered  in  such  a  short  time  that  I  would 
now  consider  it  foolish  to  try  to  find  a  likely  place  to 
fish  in  any  other  way. 

There  are  just  a  few  things  that  have  to  be  taken  into 
consideration  when  putting  the  airplane  to  work  for  you. 
The  first,  and  foremost,  is  having  a  stream  wide  enough  to 
chart  properly.  If  it  is  wide  enough  to  see  with  no  difficulty, 
it  will  usually  be  wide  enough  to  float  in  a  canoe  or  the 
like.  That  is,  wide  enough  to  float  when  the  water  is  up. 
The  local  sporting  goods  dealers  can  tell  you  what  rivers 
meet  this  qualification. 

The  next  consideration  is  really  the  only  big  problem 
involved  in  an  operation  such  as  this,  and  that  is  the  acquisi- 
tion of  the  proper  charts.  The  oil  company  road  maps  and 
the  aeronautical  charts  mark  rivers  the  size  of  the  Rivanna 
with  a  very  small  line  and  are  generally  unreliable.  The 
secondary  roads  are  nonexistent  on  the  aeronautical  charts 
and  limited  on  the  road  maps.  The  county  maps,  on  the 
other  hand,  are  full  of  secondary  roads  but  the  rivers  are 
poorly  marked.  It  will  take  some  study  of  the  county  maps 
to  find  just  where  the  rivers  are.  Once  they  have  been 
marked,  things  get  much  easier,  l-ittle  or  no  trouble  is  en- 
countered in  setting  up  a  legend  to  go  by.  I  must  admit 
that  we  did  commit  a  lot  to  memory  as  we  marked  the  chart, 
but  found  with  the  legend  set  up  as  a  reminder,  we  had 
absolutely  no  trouble  locating  the  spots  that  produced  for  us. 

After  the  charts  have  been  acquired  and  the  rivers  mark- 
ed, it's  easy  from  there.  Just  go  to  the  airport  and  rent  the 
airplane.  If  you  are  a  non-pilot,  pilots  are  available,  but  at 
a  little  extra  cost.  Just  tell  your  pilot  what  you  are  up  to. 
and  he  will  select  the  proper  aircraft  for  you.  His  skills 
with  the  airplane  include,  among  other  things,  the  knack 
for  flying  at  reduced  speeds  which  is  an  asset  in  your  favor 
when  marking  your  charts.  The  most  important  thing  he 
will  be  able  to  do  for  you.  however,  is  take  you  to  the  river 
with  no  delay.  He  will  probably  be  a  local  pilot,  but  even  if 
he  is  not,  you  can  bet  he  knows  where  all  the  rivers  are; 
he  has  used  them  many,  many  times  as  check  points.  This 
will  save  you  time  and  money  in  the  long  run. 

Since  the  time  we  marked  the  Rivanna,  I  have  used  the 
airplane  to  mark  many  other  rivers  just  in  case  I  get 
the  chance  to  use  them  in  the  future.  The  small  expense  in- 
curred has  been  well  worth  it.  as  I  have  not  only  found 
places  to  fish  when  in  a  particular  area  but  also  broadened 
my  fishing  grounds.  A  change  of  scenery  and  the  new 
friends  F  have  met  throughout  the  State  have  been  reward 
enough  to  justify  this  expense.  Also,  my  own  personal 
log  of  game  taken  is.  I  think,  a  little  fatter  than  it  would 
have  been  had  I  not  used  the  airplane  to  find  the  spots 
where  the  fish  are.  I  think  you  will  find  it  the  same  as  I 
have,  if  you  give  it  a  try. 
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Game  Management  at  Kerr  Reservoir 

(Continued   from    page    10) 


A    stand    of    annual    game    bird    mixture    at    Kerr,    with    ripening    German 
millet    dominant. 

included  sowing  small  grains  and  rye  grass  for  goose  pas- 
ture. Mud  flats  at  the  Epley  Tract  were  seeded  for  water- 
fowl usage.  This  particular  operation  amply  justifies  the 
observation  that  many  areas  are  difficult  to  reach  and 
that  management  is  no  easy  task.  Ordinary  seeding  equip- 
ment could  not  be  used  to  seed  the  mud  flats,  so  this  work 
was  done  by  airplane.  Some  ducks  and  geese  now  use 
the  areas  provided  for  them,  and  as  these  birds  return 
year  after  year  it  is  hoped  that  the  number  will  gradual- 
ly  increase. 

Management  efforts  directed  toward  upland  game  have 
produced  very  favorable  results.  These  efforts  have  been 
many  and  varied.  Included  are  seeding  of  power  lines  with 
clover  and  Korean  lespedeza,  planting  of  wildlife  borders  of 
bicolor  lespedeza,  sowing  areas  with  sericea  lespedeza  for 
cover  and  erosion  control,  planting  annual  game  bird  plots, 
annual  clipping  of  some  areas  to  retard  the  ecological  suc- 
cession, and.  more  recently,  putting  in  experimental  dove 
fields  of  millet.  Results  of  these  operations  have  been  quite 
successful  and  most  rewarding. 

Game  is  plentiful  in  most  areas  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
Kerr  Reservoir.  Providing  the  necessary  food  and  cover 
has  made  it  possible  for  the  various  game  species  to  suc- 
cessfully reproduce  and  populate  the  surrounding  areas. 
Wild  turkeys  may  be  found  in  many  sections  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  reservoir.  Recent  reports  indicate  that  the  turkey 
population  may  be  on  the  increase.  Deer  were  not  plentiful 
in  years  past,  except  in  a  few  isolated  areas,  but  recent 
observations  offer  much  encouragement.  Apparently  the 
deer  herd  is  increasing  rapidly  and  will  soon  provide  many 
additional  hours  of  recreation  for  sportsmen.  Small  game 
birds  and  animals  have  shown  remarkable  response  to  the 
management  techniques  employed.  Quail  are  attracted  to 
the  annual  plantings  of  soybeans,  peas,  rape,  buckwheat, 
Korean  lespedeza,  millet,  and  milo,  and  are  found  in  most 
areas.  Rabbits  frequent  these  plantings  and  usually  may  be 
found   in   abundance. 

Perhaps  one  of  the  most  remarkable  responses  has  been 
that  of  the  mourning  dove.  Planting  of  millet  fields,  ap- 
proximately 10  acres  in  size,  has  attracted  tremendous 
numbers  of  these  sporty  fellows.  According  to  local  ob- 
servers, the  increase  in  dove  numbers  is  almost  unbelievable. 
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Hiologists  and  hunters  alike  have  conservatively  estimated 
seeing  2000  doves  feeding  in  one  field  early  in  the  fall. 
These  fields  have  provided  plenty  of  exciting  shooting  for 
local  sportsmen. 

In  addition  to  waterfowl,  turkeys,  deer,  quail,  rabbits, 
and  doves,  the  Kerr  Reservoir  Management  Area  offers 
excellent  fox.  raccoon,  and  squirrel  hunting.  Generally, 
these  species  thrive  with  very  little  additional  management 
effort. 

Although  the  Kerr  Reservoir  Management  Area  may  not 
be  the  best  hunting  area  for  every  species  of  game  in  the 
state,  it  is  without  doubt  one  of  the  best  from  the  stand- 
point of  variety.  But  dont  take  our  word  for  it — pay  the 
area  a  visit  and  make  your  own  observations.  You  will 
■'see  the  Commission  in  action,"'  in  an  area  where  wise 
game   management   pays  large  dividends. 


The  cleared  strips  in  the  dove  field  (above)  facilitate  the  birds' 
feeding  and  utilization  of  the  planting.  (Below)  Some  successful 
hunters   from    Clarksville    end    an    afternoon    at    Kerr    Management    Area. 


Fish  Management  Tools   (Continued  from  page  7) 

Table  1.  Bottom  Fauna  of  the  Shenandoah  River.  Oct.  23-25,  1963 

NUMBER  OF  ANIMALS   PER   SQUARE   FOOT 

S.  Fork,  S.   Fork,                                        Shen.    R.,          Shen.    R.,          Shen.    R., 

Kindi   of   Animals                                                                above  S.   Fork,               Riley-                 S.   Fork,             Morgan's                Byrd             Castleman's 

Elkton  Alma                  ville                 Riverside                 Ford                  Bridge                 Ferry 

Flatworms: 

Dugesia (P)                    5  4                     339                       18                         0                         0                         0 

Round    Worms: 

Gordius (P)                    2  I                         0                         0                         0                         0                         0 

Aquatic    earthworms: 

Limnodrilus    (P)                     0  I                           0                          0                          0                          7                          5 

Lumbriculidae    - (P)                       I  0                             1                             0                            0                            4                            I 

Leeches: 

Helobdella     - |P)0  0                          0                          0                          2                          0                          0 

Snails  and  clams: 

Sphaerium (P)                    9  3                       98                         0                         0                         0                         0 

Physa (P)                    0  25                         5                         0                       34                         3                         0 

Nifocris    - |C)                 298  0                        64                          0                          0                          0                          0 

Ferrisia - (F)                     5  25                           2                           0                           I                           0                          0 

Crustacea: 

Hyalella (F)                    0  0                         0                         I                          I                         0                         0 

Net-winged    Flies: 

Sialis (C)                     0  0                          0                          0                           I                           0                          0 

Corydalus (F)                     0  I                           3                         12                         13                         10                         10 

Stoneflies: 

Acroneuria (C)                     0  0                          3                           0                          0                          0                          2 

Caddisflies: |C)  8 

Hydropsyche (C)                615  1,472                     579                     215                     701                   1,127                     782 

Cheumafopsyche     (F)                   35  43                         36                           I                         24                        20                         10 

Macronema   (F)                    2  127                       89                       31                      185                     202                      132 

Microcaddis (C)                     0  0                          0                          0                           I                           0                          0 

Neuredipsis |C)                     2  25                           5                          0                         17                          0                          2 

Brachycenlrus    _ (C)                   28  0                          0                          0                          0                          0                          0 

G/ossosomo (C)                     2  0                          0                          0                          0                          0                          0 

Mayflies: 

floe//s |C)                    4  5                       27                       20                         0                         5                         5 

Sienonema   (C)                   32  46                       128                        84                           I                         II                       100 

Potamanfhus (C)                    17  0                          0                        39                          0                          0                          0 

honychia (C)                   18  15                       51                       22                         I                         0                         3 

Ephemerella     (C)                      I  0                        24                          2                          0                          0                           I 

Caenis (F)                     4  0                          0                          0                          0                           I                           4 

Dannselflies: 

Agrion     _ (F)                     '  2                         7                         0                         0                         0                         2 

Beetles: 

Berosus (C)                    0  I                          3                         0                         0                         0                         0 

Stenelmis      (C)                   32  13                       156                      155                      202                      438                       113 

Psephenus (C)                     2  0                          0                          0                           I                           0                          0 

Elmid    beetles (C)                     4  I                         20                          7                         13                        26                         19 

Aquatic    Moths: 

Elophila        (F)                  22  35                         5                         3                       69                       17                         3 

True    Flies: 

Atherix (F)8  0                          0                          0                          0                          4                          0 

Antocha   (C)                   12  2                         0    ,                     0                         0                         I                         0 

Sinnuliidae (F)                    20  63                         56                         18                      216                         10                        20 

Tendipedidae     (F)                  131  78                         15                        20                        80                        57                          7 

Cricofopus (P)                     0  0                          0                          6                          0                          0                          0 

Total    number    of   animals   1,320  1,988                   1,716                      654                   1,564                   1,943                    1,221 

Number    of    species 28  22  +                    23  +                    19                        20                         16                         18 

Total    wet    weight    in    grams    without 

snails    and    clams                    - 10.5  14.0                     11.6                       5.1                      15.7                     30.2                       8.8 

Wet    weight    of    snails    &    clams    14.2  0.6                     20.5                       0.0                       0.9                       0.1                        0.0 

Total    wet  weight   per   square  foot  24.7  14.6                     32.1                        5.1                      16.6                     30.3                       8.8 

Percentage    pollution-tolerant    (P)                        1.2  1.7                      25.3                         3.6                        2.3                         0.7                         0.5 

Percentage     facultative (F)                    17.5  19.1                      14.2                     16.2                     37.6                      16.8                      15.8 

Percentage   clean   wafer   (C)                  81.1  79.2                    60.0                    80.1                    60.0                    82.5                    83.7 

are    also    abundant    and    some    mayflies    occur    below  Front               Work     on     the     stream     with     bottom     sampler     is     followed     by     careful 

Royal,    particularly    at    Castleman's    P>rry.  laboratory    analysis.    Author    Surber    uses    binocular    microscope    as    an 

,  .               aid    in    identitying    and    counting    stream    organisms   which    are    both   fish 

Clean-water   animals   make   up   from   60-8.'^. 7   percent   of  foods  and  pollution   indicators. 
all   animals   present  at  all  stations. 

John  H.  Tackett's  1962  "Shenandoah  River  Basin"  re- 
port for  the  Water  Control  Board  showed  a  total  of  682 
bottom  animals  at  the  Alma  station  in  October  1962,  625 
at  Rileyville,  402  at   Morgan's  Ford,  649  at  Byrd   Bridge, 

and    109.'^    at    Castleman's    Ferry.    In    most    instances,  there           ^^Hr     \  ., 

were  twice   as   many    animals   present    in    October    196.'^    at  ^^g      ■  ^      ^^^\i        '^"^J^i 

each   station.    All    in    all,    the    picture    presented    by  these          BKir  x\.    ■%^^^^/^im   '          j    -^^^^^^ 

stream   bottom   samples   is   highly    encouraging.   The  Shen-           Wf\\     \    W^B^^^^A                 ''^^^      vvH' 

andoah  is  on  the  way  back!  ■  '  \\  \  iA\  ■J^HM^k—-     ^    '^"1  T^ 
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By  DOCTOR  J.  J.  MURRAY 
Lexington 


THE  cedar  waxwing  is  one  of  the  most  sociable  of  our 
birds.  You  practically  never  see  a  cedar  waxwing 
alone.  In  the  nesting  season  you  find  them  in  pairs, 
isolating  themselves  from  other  pairs  simply  because  it  is 
essential  for  them  to  have  their  own  area  from  which  to 
gather  food  for  their  hungry  babies.  At  all  other  times  they 
seek  their  food  and  their  shelter  in  flocks. 

These  birds  are  so  quiet  in  feeding  in  the  cedars  that 
you  can  easily  miss  a  flock  even  when  it  is  close  at  hand. 
As  they  fly  overhead,  usually  just  at  treetop  height,  you 
hear  the  sweet,  high,  faint  calls. 

Unassuming  in  appearance,  few  birds  are  so  lovely  when 
closely  examined.  The  most  noticeable  feature  is  the  little 
crest.  Around  the  base  of  the  bill  and  through  the  eyes 
the  bird  is  marked  with  a  small  black  patch.  The  back  is  a 
warm  brown,  brighter  toward  the  head  and  on  the  crest. 
The  color  underneath  shades  from  the  same  rich  brown  on 
the  throat  and  upper  bredst  to  yellow  on  the  belly.  The 
best  field  mark  is  the  yellow  tip  to  the  tail.  Many  birds, 
probably  the  older  individuals,  have  red  tips,  like  sealing 
wax,   at   the  ends  of  the  middle   wing  feathers. 

The  movement  of  the  cedar  waxwing  in  Virginia  is  some- 
what erratic.  In  western  Virginia  it  is  found  around  the 
year,  except  that  it  does  not  nest  in  all  the  lower  valleys. 
At  Lexington,  for  example,  it  is  rare  in  summer,  common 


in  spring  and  abundant  in  fall,  with  wandering  flocks  in 
mid-winter.  It  nests  freely  higher  up  in  the  small  mountain 
valleys.  There  are  a  number  of  nests  each  summer  around 
the  Mountain  Lake  campus  of  the  University  of  Virginia 
Summer  School.  It  is  fairly  common  in  the  Piedmont,  but 
in  eastern  Virginia  it  is  chiefly  a  common  transient  and 
winter  visitor,  although  it  occasionally  nests  even  in  Tide- 
water. We  have  found  birds  in  the  Dismal  Swamp  in  July. 

It  is  a  late  nester.  Eggs  are  generally  found  in  middle 
and  late  June.  At  Mountain  Lake  young  have  been  found 
in  the  nest  near  the  end  of  August.  Three  to  five  eggs  are 
laid.  These  are  basically  a  pale  bluish  gray  in  color,  dotted 
with  black  or  brown.  The  young  are  entirely  naked  for  five 
or  six  days,  with  their  eyes  still  closed.  They  stay  in  the 
nest  for  two  weeks  or  even  longer,  which  is  unusual  for 
such  small  birds. 

Soft  fruits  make  up  most  of  the  diet  of  these  birds.  Its 
common  name  comes  from  its  fondness  for  cedar  berries.  In 
some  places  for  a  similar  reason  it  is  called  "cherry  bird." 
The  young  are  fed  for  a  few  days  on  soft  insects,  but  later 
with  much  vegetable  food.  The  parents  swallow  an  amazing 
number  of  cherries  at  a  time  and  then  regurgitate  them  into 
the  bills  of  the  young.  In  spring  the  birds  eat  quantities  of 
apple  blossom  petals.  The  waxwing  has  a  prodigious  ap- 
petite for  a  bird  of  its  size. 
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Edited  by  HARRY  GILLAM 

New  Drug  To  Be  Used  In 
Deer  Removal 

Tranimul,  an  orally  administered 
tranquilizer,  is  scheduled  to  be  used  in 
a  program  of  live  deer  removal  from 
Jamestown  Island  in  Colonial  National 
Historical  Park  near  Williamsburg  in  a 
cooperative  project  undertaken  by  the 
Virginia  Game  Commission  and  the 
National  Park  Service.  Afforded  com- 
plete protection  on  the  park  property, 
the  deer  have  multiplied  until  they 
threaten  to  severely  damage  park  vege- 
tation through  browsing.  Examinations 
have  shown  a  deterioration  of  preferred 
forage  plants  and  over-utilization  of 
less   desirable   vegetation. 

The  aim  of  the  project  is  to  remove 
50  live  deer  from  the  island  and  trans- 
plant them  to  unutilized  deer  range  in 
other  parts  of  the  state.  Removing  this 
number  will  leave  an  adequate  deer  pop- 
ulation on  the  island  while  reducing  the 
threat  of  overbrowsing  and  starvation. 

The  tranquilizer  tranimul  will  be  ad- 
ministered at  bait  stations  at  strategic 
points.  After  ingesting  the  drug,  the 
deer  become  sluggish  and  lie  down. 
After  dark,  they  may  be  approached 
quite  closely  by  the  use  of  artificial 
lights  and  captured  for  shipping.  Birds 
and  other  animals  which  accidentally 
consume  some  of  the  bait  may  exhibit 
some  of  the  sluggish  symptoms,  but 
these  quickly  wear  off  and  the  animal 
returns  to  normal.  The  drug  is  still 
classed  as  experimental  but  has  shown  a 
wide  margin  of  safety  when  used  in 
several   other  southern   states. 

Deer  removed  from  Jamestown  Is- 
land will  be  released  on  Commission 
owned  or  managed- lands  in  the  Clinch 
Mountain,  Smith  Mountain  and  Lees- 
ville  Reservoir  areas.  They  will  be 
transported  by  a  truck  modified  for  the 
purpose. 

One-Third    Million    Furs    Sold    In 
Old  Dominion 

A  total  of  351,029  furs  and  hides 
were  purchased  from  hunters  and  trap- 
pers in  Virginia  during  the  196:^-6'1 
fiscal    year,    according    to    fur    dealers" 


reports  submitted  to  the  Commission 
of  Game  and  Inland  Fisheries.  Musk- 
rat  pelts  accounted  for  275.359  of  this 
total  followed  by  36.098  raccoon  pelts 
and  13.322  deer  hides.  Other  segments 
of  the  total  fur  harvest  included  7,314 
opossum  pelts,  5,041  mink,  4,901 
beaver.  4.134  skunk  and  1.942  fox 
pelts.  The  fur  take  even  included  1,237 
nutria  pelts  from  the  Back  Bay  area 
where  these  undesirable  animals  have 
become  established.  A  total  of  63  deal- 
ers reported  handling  Virginia  hides 
and  furs  at  the  wholesale  or  retail 
level   during   the   year. 

1965-66  Duck  Stamp  Design  Contest 
Won   By   Pennsylvania   Artist 


A  wash  drawing  showing  three  can- 
vasback  drakes  over  open  water  will  be 
the  design  for  the  1965-66  Migratory 
Bird   Hunting  Stamp. 

Ron  Jenkins  of  Carlisle,  Pennsyl- 
vania, drew  the  winning  design  which 
he  calls  "Canvasbacks.'  There  were  138 
entries  by  85  artists  for  the  16th 
federal  "Duck  .Stamp"  contest  conduct- 
ed annually  by  the  Bureau  of  Sport 
Fisheries  and  Wildlife,  V .  S.  Fish  and 
Wildlife    Service. 

Second  place  went  to  Leslie  Kouba  of 
Minneapolis,  Minnesota,  a  former  win- 
ner, for  his  drawing  of  scaup  ducks. 
William  Zimmerman,  Cincinnati,  Ohio, 
took  third  place  with  a  drawing  of  hood- 
ed mergansers.  The  winners  receive  no 
remuneration  from  the  government  for 
their   work. 

All  revenue  from  the  sale  of  the 
stamps,  other  than  funds  needed  to  re- 
imburse the  Post  Office  Department  for 
the  actual  cost  of  printing  and  distribu- 


tion, is  used  in  selecting  and  acquiring 
migratory  bird  areas  under  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Migratory  Bird  Conserva- 
tion Act.  Approximately  one  and  one- 
half  million  stamps  were  sold  last  year. 

Conservation    Short-Course 
Dates  Announced 

Dates  for  the  1965  Natural  Resources 
Short  Courses  sponsored  by  the  Vir- 
ginia Resource-Use  Education  Council 
will  be  as  follows:  June  14-July  2  at 
Madison  College.  June  21-July  7  at 
Virginia  Polytechnic  Institute,  June  28- 
July  16  at  Virginia  State  College  and 
July  26-August  13  at  the  College  of 
William  and  Mary.  The  three  week 
course  carries  full  college  credit  and 
covers  many  phases  of  natural  resource 
management  in  Virginia.  Persons  inter- 
ested in  taking  the  course  may  get  ad- 
ditional information  from  the  Virginia 
Resource-l  se  Education  Council,  Box 
1642.  Richmond.  Virginia  23213.  A 
limited  number  of  scholarships  will  be 
available  for  public  school  teachers. 

Commission   Landing   Yields 
Big  Smallmouth 


This  6  pound  4  ounce  citation  smallmouth  bass 
was  caught  by  Kenneth  Sullivan  of  Fredericks- 
burg while  fishing  from  the  Game  Commission's 
Motts  Run  Landing  on  the  Rappahannock.  The 
fish  was  taken  with  a  darting  minnow  lure 
fished  with  a  spinning  outfit.  It  is  one  of  the 
largest  smallmouths  taken  in  this  area  during 
recent  years  and  is  the  eighth  largest  sub- 
mitted for  a  state  citation  in  the  past  two  years. 
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Edited  by  DOROTHY  ALLEN 


Conservation  Exhibit 

The  Spotswood  Trail  Garden  Club 
fall  flower  show  at  Stanardsville 
stressed  both  native  and  ornamental 
woody  plants  that  serve  as  food  and 
cover   for   wildlife. 

The  Greene  Chapter  of  the  Future 
Farmers  of  America  contributed  a  dis- 
play of  twenty  types  of  berries  and  nuts, 
labeled  to  show  what  birds  or  animals 
used  the  plant  for  food  or  shelter. 
Over  forty-five  specimens  of  native 
plants  and  25  ornamental  varieties  were 
exhibited,  each  labeled  with  their  com- 
mon and  botanical  names.  Twenty-five 
of  the  native  plants  came  from  "Low 
Gear,"  mountainside  home  of  Mrs. 
Herbert  Silvette,  Conservation  Chairman 
for  the  Spotswood  Trail  Garden  Club. 
Virginia  Wildlife  covers  picturing  birds, 
fish,  mammals,  and  reptiles  were  used 
in  the  display. 

The  Greene  County  FFA  members 
take  an  active  part  in  conservation  pro- 
grams as  part  of  their  routine  projects. 
Mr.  Harold  H.  Estes,  Vo-Ag  Instructor, 
is  their  advisor  and  Mr.  James  Henshaw 
is  president  of  the  chapter. 
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Brooks  Silvette  photo 

Harold  Estes,  advisor,  and  James  Henshaw, 
president  of  the  F.F.A.  at  Monroe  High  School, 
are  shown  with  the  chapter's  display  ot  native 
plants  of  Greene  County  that  are  used  for 
food  or  shelter  for  wildlife.  The  exhibit  was 
shown  at  the  Spotswood  Trail  Garden  Club  in 
Stanardsville. 
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Safety  Course 

Some  180  boys  in  Northampton  High 
School  satisfactorily  completed  the 
National  Rifle  Association  Hunter  Safety 
Course  and  received  certificates  and 
membership  cards. 

The  course  was  sponsored  by  the 
Commission  of  Game  and  Inland  Fish- 
eries with  the  cooperation  of  the  Health 
and  Physical  Education  Department. 
State  Game  Warden  John  Crumb  and 
Kenneth  Annis,  qualified  instructors,  ad- 
ministered the  course.  The  course  is 
designed  to  give  the  knowledge  and  en- 
courage the  care  that  can  avoid  gun 
accidents  in  the  hunting  field. 
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The   Staunton-Leader   photo 

Northampton  High  School  students  take  part  in 
rifle  competition  after  completing  the  National 
Rifle  Association  Hunter  Safety  Course  sponsor- 
ed by  the  Game  Commission  in  cooperation 
with  the  Health  and  Physical  Education  De- 
partment. State  Game  Wardens  John  Crumb 
and     Kenneth     Annis    were     instructors. 


Gun   Safety 


Warden  Is  District  Scout 
Commissioner 


White  photo,    Warren  Sentinel 

District  Scout  Commissioner  Bob  Inskeep,  who 
Is  also  game  warden  for  Page  County,  is 
shown  checking  and  rating  Front  Royal  52 
Scouts  at  the  fall  camporee.  Both  patrols  re- 
ceived blue  ribbon  awards  for  proficiency. 
Shown  with  Warden  Inskeep  (front  row,  left  to 
right)  are  Craig  Wood,  Barry  Wood  and  Scout- 
master K.  P.  Bovard;  (back  row)  Mac  Kerfoot, 
Richard  Bell,  Gary  Staus,  Alan  White,  Walter 
Duncan,   Jr.,   and    David    Bovard. 


Dear  with   Deer 
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Northern  Neck  News  photo 


Sandra  A.  Wilson,  a  sophomore  at  Woodrow 
Wilson  High  School,  Portsmouth,  with  the 
albino  buck  she  shot  in  Surry  County.  Sandy 
is  15  years  of  age  and  has  been  hunting  for 
three  years.  This  is  her  first  deer.  The  deer 
was  a  4-point  buck  with  3  antlers  on  one  side 
and   one   antler   on    the   other. 


During  October  Wardens  H.  H.  Pittman  of 
Lancaster  County  and  David  Ownby  of  Rich- 
mond County  conducted  a  gun  safety  pro- 
gram at  Rappahannock  High  School.  Pictured 
(left  to  right)  are  Warden  Pittman,  Larry 
Mehan,    Dennis   Mundie,    and   Warden    Ownby. 
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Edited  by  JIM  KERRICK 

Additional   Recommended 
Equipment 

Paddle — A  paddle  is  advisable  for 
maneuvering  the  boat  in  shallow  water. 
In  severe  weather  the  paddle  can  be 
used  as  a  rudder. 

Bailer — A  bilge  pump  or  other  bailer 
should  be  readily  available  on  board  in 
case  of  shipping  water  during  rough 
weather  or  heavy  rain. 

Tool  Kit — A  tool  kit  containing  com- 
mon implements  for  simple  repairs 
should  be  carried.  The  kit  should  con- 
tain a  few  essential  spare  parts  such  as 
spark  plugs,  shear  pins,  etc. 

Anchor  and  Line — An  anchor,  with 
line  appropriate  to  the  water  depth, 
should  be  aboard  at  all  times  for  use 
in  rough  water.  Line  is  also  essential 
for  purposes  of  docking  and  general 
convenience. 

Compass  and  Charts — A  compass  and 
and  navigation  charts  should  be  avail- 
able for  use  on  all  boats  operated  out 
of  sight  of  shore  or  in  navigation  lanes. 

First-Aid  Kit — A  first-aid  kit  should 
be  readily  available  in  case  of  acci- 
dent or  injury. 

Flashlight — A  flashlight  should  be 
aboard  after  dark  in  case  of  failure  of 
other  lights  or  their  power  source. 

Flares — Are  invaluable  if  it  is  neces- 
sary to  summon  help. 

Spare  Gasoline — A  small  spare  can 
of  gasoline  should  be  carried  on  board. 
Spare  gasoline  supply  should  be  ade- 
quate to  reach  the  nearest  point  where 
fuel  may  be  obtained. 


Courtesy  Boating  Industry  Association. 

Never  Overload  A  Trailer 

The  load  capacity  of  your  boat  trail- 
er is  the  weight  of  the  boat,  motor  and 
gear,  and  this  load  capacity  should 
never  be  exceeded. 

Many  trailer  sailors  will  place  lug- 
gage, camping  equipment  and  other 
material   in  the  trailer  for  convenience 


while  traveling.  All  this  should  be  con- 
sidered part  of  the  trailer  load. 

All  equipment  in  the  trailer  should 
be  well  dispersed  and  tied  down  to  pre- 
vent shifting  or  bouncing. 

If  you  are  not  sure  of  the  load 
capacity  of  your  trailer,  check  with  the 
manufacturer.  After  this  is  known, 
weigh  your  boat,  motor  and  trailer; 
this  will  tell  you  how  much  additional 
weight  you  can  put  in  the  trailer  safely. 

An  overloaded  trailer  could  easily 
cause  a  tire  to  blow  out.  In  addition 
it  adds  strain  to  the  trailer  and  your 
automobile. 

Remember,  in  Virginia  you  are  re- 
quired to  license  and  have  your  trailer 
inspected  every  six  months. 

Training   Can    Stop   Accidents 

Boating,  and  I  use  the  term  loosely, 
involves  the  operation  of  a  vessel 
whether  the  vessel  is  an  ocean  liner 
or  a  twelve-foot  fishing  boat. 

To  operate  a  boat  in  a  safe  and  sane 
manner,  a  person  must  first  have  prop- 
er training.  This  training  may  be 
handed  down  through  the  family  or 
received  through  a  training  course  in 
safe    boating. 

After  we  have  mastered  the  opera- 
tion of  our  vessel  we  must  realize  the 
responsibility  we  have  undertaken.  This 
includes  your  safety,  safety  of  your 
passengers,  and  the  safety  of  all  other 
boaters   on    the    water. 

If  we  have  patience  and  mold  a  prop- 
er attitude  in  safe  boating,  we  will 
gain  the  respect  of  other  boaters  and 
will  be  asked  to  participate  in  other 
community  boating  activities. 

We  all  realize  that  when  training 
goes  up.  accidents  go  down;  and  where 
there  is  no  training  accidents  are  in- 
clined to  score. 

The  state  of  mind  is  also  a  contribut- 
ing factor  in  boating  mishaps.  This  can 
be  attributed  to  being  lazy,  careless, 
tired,  being  a  joker,  hot  headed  and 
being  a  show-off.  In  some  cases  a 
despondent  operator  will  cause  accidents 
that  normally   would  not  happen. 


Highway  Equipment 

The  Boating  Industry  Association  ad- 
vises that  boat  trailer  manufacturers 
will  make  the  following  lighting  avail- 
able for  boat  trailers. 

Stop  lamps  on  right  and  left  side 
Turn  signals  on  right  and  left  side 
Tail  lamps  on  right  and  left  side 
Rear  reflectors  on  right  and  left  side 
License   plate   illuminating  lamp 

If  desired,  combination  fixtures  may 
incorporate  these  items.  SAE  Class  A 
lamps  are  recommended.  Rear  reflectors 
incorporated  into  the  lamp  lens  will  con- 
form to  SAE  Class  A  requirements.  All 
lens  are  to  have  a  minimum  illuminated 
area  of  12  square  feet. 

Right  and  left  side  lamp  fixtures 
should  be  located  on  the  trailer  as  far 
apart  as  practicable,  but  no  closer  than 
24  inches,  center  to  center.  These  fix- 
tures should  be  positioned  so  that  they 
are  plainly  visible  from  all  distances  be- 
tween 50  and  500  feet  when  viewed 
from  the  driver's  seat  of  a  following 
vehicle.  The  license  plate  lamp  should 
illuminate  the  license  plate  so  that  it  is 
legible  from  a  distance  of  50  feet. 

Additional  Virginia  Highway  Safety 
Requirements — If  the  combination  of 
vehicles  is  over  35  feet  over-all  length 
but  does  not  exceed  7  feet  in  height  or 
width,  or  does  not  extend  more  than  4 
inches  beyond  the  front  fender  of  the 
towing  vehicle,  amber  relectors  shall  be 
mounted  on  the  widest  part  of  the  trail- 
er or  load  so  as  to  be  visible  from 
front  and  sides.  If  over  7  feet  in  height 
or  width,  or  if  the  widest  portion  of  the 
trailer  extends  more  than  4  inches  be- 
yond the  front  fender  of  the  towing 
vehicle,  amber  reflectors  shall  be  locat- 
ed on  the  sides  of  the  trailer  or  near  the 
front.  In  addition  amber  clearance  lights 
are  required  on  the  front  top  corners 
visible  forward,  and  red  clearance  lights 
are  required  on  the  rear  top  corners 
visible  to  the  rear. 
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(Continued  from  page  3) 

Advocates  Protection  for 
Turkey  Hens 

I  would  like  to  add  my  support  to  a 
"Gobbler  Only  Campaign"  for  the  state  of 
Virginia.  Our  friend  in  South  Carolina,  Mr. 
Hampton,  echoes  my  sentiments  in  the  De- 
cember issue  of  Virginia  Wildlife  when  he 
says,  "The  surest  way  to  kill  out  turkeys  is 
to  kill  the  hens."  This  is  a  very  obvious  law 
of  the  "birds  and   bees." 

Why  can't  we  have  several  seasons  of  one 
hen  and  one  gobbler  per  hunting  year?  Of 
course,  the  one  hen  would  be  bagged  in  the 
fall  season  only.  Or  why  can't  we  have,  for  a 
few  experimental  seasons,  one  gobbler  only 
per  season!  The  latter  is  a  very  radical  sug- 
gestion, but  we  are  killing  too  many  hens 
and  I'm  guilty,  for  I  killed  a  beauty  of  11 
pounds  last  November  3.  My  excuse  is  that 
she  was  large  enough  to  be,  and  she  looked 
like,  a  young  gobbler!  It  put  a  damper  on 
my  whole  season.  Virginia  hunters  need  to  be 
more  discriminatory  and  seek  to  preserve  our 
hens  if  we  hope  to  continue  hunting  turkeys. 
One  of  the  above  suggestions  will  help  to 
keep  Virginia  a  fine  place  to  hunt  turkeys. 
Please  let  us  not  wait  until  it  ceases  to  be 
this  before  we  take  drastic  action.  It  is  later 
than  some  might  wish  to  think  even  now. 
Ask  those  who  have  gone  on  foot  into  areas 
that  used  to  contain  flocks  up  to  20  and  now 
find  only  scattered  remnants,  if  any  remain 
at   all. 

This  is  the  severalth  letter  I  have  mailed 
you  voicing  my  concern  about  our  turkeys. 
I  still  don't  agree  with  much  of  the  Com- 
mission's findings  and  reports  as  to  why 
turkeys  decline  in  population.  I  believe  the 
hunter  is  the  key  figure  in  the  decline  of 
turkey  populations.  Let's  hope  Mr.  Hunter 
respects  and  obeys  the  laws.  But  let's  do 
something  a  little  drastic  to  preserve  our 
turkeys. 

Tommy    Toms 
Roanoke 


It  would  be  well  ij  all  turkey  hunters 
adopted  a  "gobblers  only"  philosophy  and 
exercised  self-imposed  restraint  in  the  matter 
of  killing  hen  turkeys  whenever  possible.  One 
of  the  difficulties  in  giving  hens  legal  pro- 
tection during  a  fall  open  turkey  season, 
however,  is  apparent  from  Mr.  Toms'  own 
experience.  Using  accepted  methods  of  fall 
and  winter  turkey  hunting,  even  the  experi- 
enced expert  can  mistake  a  large  hen  for  a 
gobbler.  It  is  only  in  the  spring  that  gobblers 
can  be  identified  with  certainty  by  appearance 
and  actions.  A  limit  of  two  turkeys  per  license 
year  only  one  of  which  may  be  beardless 
might  be  more  feasible  from  the  enforcement 
standpoint  and  more  acceptable  to  sports- 
men than  a  state-wide  "gobblers  only"  regula- 
tion. We  would  welcome  the  views  of  other 
turkey  hunters.  The  Commission  will  propose 
next  fall's  hunting  regulations  sometime  in 
March.  Now  is  the  time  to  speak  up. — Ed. 

FEBRUARY,  1965 


Fishing  In  Thailand 

PLEASE  send  my  next  Vikcinia  Wildlifk 
c/o  Cosmos  Club  Washington,  D.  C,  as  I 
am  giving  up  my  residence  in  Thailand  and 
returning    to    U.S.A. 

Just  now  (December),  after  the  rainy  sea- 
son while  the  klongs  and  rice  fields  here  in 
Thailand  are  filled  with  high  water  and  a 
multitude  of  fish,  the  people  enjoy  catching 
the  fish  called  plasoi.  They  row  out  into  the 
fields  and  klongs  in  their  boats  and  canoes. 
When  they  come  upon  a  school  of  plasoi — 
which  are  about  3  or  4  inches  long,  white, 
and  somewhat  similar  to  perch — the  people 
shout  and  splash  the  water  with  their  oars 
or  paddles  to  scare  the  fish.  The  fish,  in 
their  fright,  simply  jump  out  of  the  water 
and  into  the  boats  and  canoes.  The  gay 
party  of  men,  women,  boys  and  girls  then 
go  home  with  their  catch  and  fry  the  plasoi 
in  pork  fat  over  charcoal  stoves.  It's  an  easy 
way  to  get  a  dinner  and  have  some  fun  too! 

Raiko   Ruzic 
Bangkok,    Thailand 


A  Trophy  of  Her  Own 

1  have  read  your  magazine  for  a  long  time. 
I    find    all    of    your    articles    interesting. 

I  am  a  seventeen-year-old  female  high  school 
junior.  I've  been  hunting  with  my  dad  for 
several  years  and  had  very  little  luck.  Dur- 
ing these  years,  your  magazine  has  served  as 
a    source    of    inspiration. 

On  November  21,  1964,  at  4:16  p.m.  while 
hunting  on  my  dad's  land  in  King  George 
County,  I  saw  the  most  beautiful  buck  you 
can  ever  imagine!  For  once  in  my  life,  I 
must  have  done  everything  right!  Enclosed 
find  a  picture  of  what  I  had  on  the  ground 
after  releasing  two  loads  of  00  buckshot  and 
several  screams  of  joy.  I  don't  know  if  this 
buck  would  take  any  prizes,  but  to  me  it's 
the   most    beautiful   rack   in   the    world. 

My  dad  has  moved  his  prize  trophy  to  let 
mine  occupy  the  center  of  the  fireplace.  We 
have  sixteen  trophy  bucks,  and  mine  is  the 
best   in   our  family   to   date. 

Request  any  information  you  may  have 
with  regard  to  entering  my  trophy  in  the 
'64-'65  Eastern  Regional  Trophy  Contest. 

Susan    Frye 
Fredericksburg 


It  surely  is  a  beautiful  buck,  Susan,  and 
even  if  it  doesn't  win  a  prize,  it  ought  to. 
For  a  great  many  hunters  much  more  ex- 
perienced than  you,  this  would  be  a  once- 
in-a-lifetime  trophy.  We  hope  it  won't  be  for 
you,  and  that  there  are  others  just  as  good 
somewhere  in  your  future.  The  1964-65  con- 
test will  be  held  next  October  and  we  expect 
to  announce  the  details  in  the  magazine,  as 
usual,   at   that   time. — Ed. 

SUSAN'S    BUCK 


Purple  Martins  are  Welcome 

EA(JH  year  the  gnats  and  other  flying  in- 
sects have  become  steadily  worse  in  our  area. 
Last  spring  my  wife  and  some  of  the  neighbors 
were  considering  going  together  and  buying 
an  electric  machine  that  cost  around  $40.00 
to  set  up  in  the  middle  of  the  area  to  get  rid 
of  the  insects. 

For  the  past  several  years  we  had  noticed 
some  purple  martin  houses  several  blocks 
from  our  home  and  each  spring  the  martins 
had  visited  our  area  around  nesting  time  in 
search  of  a  place  to  build  their  nests.  We 
built  a  ten-compartment  purple  martin  house 
and  installed  it  on  a  20-foot  pipe  in  our  back 
yard.  The  martins  returned  to  Front  Royal, 
and  six  or  seven  pairs  built  in  the  house  and 
raised   their   young. 

We  enjoyed  the  martins  very  much.  They 
crane  their  necks,  strut  around  on  the  porch 
of  their  home,  and  make  a  rather  loud  noise 
early  in  the  morning  when  a  lot  of  them 
are  gathered  around  the  house  to  look  after 
their   respective   mates. 

These  martins  soared  around  the  area  and 
came  in  with  their  beaks  bulging  with  in- 
sects of  all  kinds.  In  a  short  time  we  did  not 
have  any  gnats  or  other  flying  insects  in  the 
entire  area,  and  we  spent  a  wonderful  sum- 
mer in  the  great  outdoors  along  with  our 
neighbors.  Several  of  the  neighbors  remarked 
about  not  having  any  gnats,  and  all  of  us 
thanked    the    purple    martins. 

We  feel  if  more  people  knew  more  about 
the  swallow  family,  and  supplied  them  with 
homes  to  encourage  them  to  raise  families 
in  their  areas,  there  would  be  a  lot  less 
gnats   and    flying    bugs    in    these    areas. 

We  also  have  a  feeding  station  two  feet 
from  our  dining  room  window  in  our  back 
yard  where  we  feed  large  sunflower  seeds 
to  the  birds.  Our  children  keep  a  bird  book 
handy  to  be  able  to  identify  new  birds  that 
visit  our  station  from  time  to  time.  We  have 
a  number  of  evening  grosbeaks,  cardinals, 
titmice,  black-capped  chickadees,  sapsuckers 
and  others  that  visit  us  each  fall  and  winter 
and  the  entire  family  plus  neighbors  and 
friends  enjoy  watching  the  birds  feed  when 
they    cannot    find    adequate    natural    food. 

Robert    E.   Pope 
Front   Royal 


Disgusted  by  Highland  Area  Litter 

JU.ST  a  few  lines  to  thank  you  for  a  wonder- 
ful magazine  on  the  outdoors  of  Virginia. 
Virginia  Wildlife  is  a  fine  magazine  for 
school  children  as  well  as  all  sportsmen.  My 
daughter  uses  my  copies  for  reference  quite 
often    in    her   school   work. 

Your  article  in  the  December  issue  on 
scattering  of  rubbish  in  the  woods  and  along 
roads  should  help  remind  those  who  forget 
or  are  careless  not  to  litter  the  forests  or 
picnic  areas,  as  was  done  in  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  places  in  Virginia  this  hunting  sea- 
son by  campers  on  the  Highland  Management 
Area    above    Williamsville. 

It  is  a  shame  and  a  disgrace  that  anyone 
would  leave  rubbish  scattered  over  the  area 
and  in  the  beautiful  spring  branch  above 
and  below  the  road  where  this  branch  enters 
Bullpasture    River. 

G.  E.  Mullins 
Roanoke 
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Renew  Ahead  of  Time  anc 
You  Wont  Miss  an  Issue! 

Expiration  notices  are  not  sent  until  you  have 
received  your  last  magazine.  Considering 
mail  time,  you  have  only  about  2  weeks  to 
send  in  your  renewal  and  be  sure  of  receiving 
the  following  issue. 

When  advising  of  changes,  please  show  both 
old  and  new  address.  Otherwise,  we  can't 
find  you  in  our  files. 


All  renewals  and  gift  subscriptions  are  added 
to  the  months  remaining,  if  any,  on  your 
present  subscription. 


Regular 

I    Year     -  $1.50 
3  Year     -     3.50 


Special* 

I    Year     -  $1.25 
3  Year     -     3.00 


Bulk  orders  of   10  or  more  subscription  years 
from  one  donor: 

$1.00  per  subscription  year 


Bulk  rates  apply  to  any  order  totalling  10 
or  more  subscription  years.  These  may  be 
sent  to  one  or  several  addresses.  This  is  a 
big  money-saver  for  clubs  and  business  firms. 

*  Special   rates  are  offered  only  to  clubs  and 
agents,  at  Christmas,  and  at  exhibits. 


